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How Is Your Constitution 


“GOVERNMENT IS LIKE FIRE” 


By CLARENCE E. MANION, Chairman, Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. 
Delivered to a Session on Government Relations, under the Auspices of the American Petroleum Industries Committee, 
during the 33rd Annual Meeting of the American Petroleum Institute, Chicago, Illinois, November 10, 1953. 


ago in this very room, I addressed a convention of milk 

dealers, at which time we were all required to sip milk 
as we spoke. About six months prior to that, at the Sherman 
Hotel in this city, there was a convention of soft-drink manu- 
facturers who, in like manner, required us to drink pop. You 
can understand that I came to this petroleum convention to- 
day with some slight misgivings. 

I am also time-conscious, and I know that you are. Knute 
Rockne used to say that he didn’t worry about the speaker 
who didn’t look at his watch. He was concerned about the 
fellow who didn't keep his eye on the calendar. I am clock- 
and calendar-conscious today. 

Let me tell you frankly and quickly about a domestic ex- 
perience of mine. Recently I yielded to a desire which I 
should have suppressed: I purchased an old-fashioned grand- 
father clock. I lugged it into my household, where I found 
no enthusiasm for it at all on the part of my family. Let's put 
it that way. 

There was one exception. My then six-year-old son thought 
the thing was wonderful. At striking time he would run and 
stand in front of the clock as though he expected it to waltz 
away or something, as soon as it finished. 

Well, one morning about 7 o'clock this apparatus began 
to strike; but, in its ancient eccentricity, it struck not only 
7, but 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16. At the stroke 
of 16, Christopher stuck his head into the bedroom and said: 
“Mommie, Daddy! Get up! It’s way later than it’s ever 
been around here!” 

This is precisely the genius for oversimplification I would 
like to see revived in these United States. Throughout this 
convention, and everywhere else, one hears expressions about 
the complexity of modern life. Over at the milk dealers’ con- 
vention I found they had their special problems, and they 


I MUST tell this audience, in passing, that a few weeks 


drew a careful bead on them. It was the same with the soft- 
drink manufacturers, the Farm Bureau Federation, in Seattle; 
the Bar Association, in Massachusetts; and the doctors right 
here, a couple of weeks ago. In this country we have now 
the greatest congregations of acute, special interests we have 
ever had, to put it mildly and briefly. 


DISCONSOLATE ! 


But, in listening first to one group and then to another— 
in every state of the Union—I get more and more concerned 
about the sharp specialization of our American interests. In 
the past two years I have literally been in every state of the 
Union—in some of them many times—talking to many petro- 
leum associations, furniture associations, beer associations, food 
associations, manufacturing conventions, retailers, realtors, 
and railroaders. I believe that I have literally called the roll 
of American industry. 

You are interested in highways, pipe lines, drilling and 
marketing of oil, and its byproducts. Everybody else is just 
as vitally and critically interested in his particular line as you 
are, and all approach it with something which at least sug- 
gests your proficiency and acumen. 

Now let me tell you why I look at all of this in a spirit of 
disconsolation. In every state of the Union, and in every 
congregation I have faced, I find an absence of interest in 
the important general problem which confronts this country. 

Basic DOCTRINE 

Let me tell you what I mean. A few weeks ago Time 
Magazine carried a news dispatch to the effect that the gov- 
ernment of Guatemala had arbitrarily seized 230,000 acres of 
land belonging to the United Fruit Company. What did the 
United Fruit Company do about it? Absolutely nothing! 
There was nothing they could do about it. No private citizen 
in Guatemala can effectively challenge any act of his govern- 
ment. 
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CLARENCE E. MANION 


Before that notice appeared—some months, to be exact— 
in a very memorable action, which all of you recall in detail, 
the then President of the United States seized the steel prop- 
erties of this country. What did the steel owners do about it? 
They went into court and pleaded what is known as the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Eventually the case reached the 
Supreme Court of the United States; and that august body, 
in a divided opinion, commanded the President to give the 
steel properties back to their owners. He promptly did so. 

Those two historical citations dramatize the difference be- 
tween the country in which you live and all the rest of the 
countries on the face of the earth. This is the only place left 
under God’s Heaven where an individual citizen can effectively 
challenge the acts of his government. Here we are still able 
to say: “Thus far and no farther, and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed! Stand back!” Not at the command of the 
king’s armies, but at the command of the individual citizen! 

Now all of us take this revolutionary procedure calmly and 
in stride, while we worry about the defense of the free world 
—worry about the future of liberty and about the ultimate 
defeat of communism. There isn’t any free world outside of 
the United States, and the free world which is now repre- 
sented by the United States will disappear as soon as this 
strange and wae American constitutional limitation upon 
government is subverted or destroyed. 


RETREAT FROM LIBERTY 


How is your Constitution? Have you looked at it lately? 
Do you know the thing which stands between you and what 
ey to the Guatemalans? You do not have to go be- 
hind the Iron Curtain to witness examples of outright confis- 
cation. You can find them at every crossroad in Merrie Eng- 
land, for instance, the ‘Mother of Parliaments’ and the 
mother of the historical development of liberty as we know it. 

Liberty has retreated all over the world. Liberty has retreated 
in this country. It continues to retreat because, practically 
speaking, nobody knows exactly what or where liberty is. It 
is sad but, nevertheless, true that nobody defines liberty today 
ina manner understandable to the average citizen and voter. 

What are you going to do with these voters? Are you 
going to disfranchise them, or are you going to inform them? 
We have reached the point where you must take one course 
or the other unless you are soon to face up to the absolute 
and complete governmental confiscation, direct, or indirect, of 
every atom of private property now held in this country. Will 
you personally inform these voters? Will you continue to trust 
merely to the processes of juvenile education to inform them? 
When are businessmen going to do something about bringing 
the facts of governmental life back into the consciousness of all 
of the American people? Will businessmen wait until it is 
too late? 

It has been 2,200 years since old Socrates reduced the 
formula for happy and virtuous living to a single sentence 
—"Pay your debts and tell the truth.’” Nobody has improved 
upon that formula since. ‘‘Pay your debts and tell the truth!” 
Are we telling the truth about government today to the people 
who continuously misconstrue its purpose and no longer see 
its natural limitations ? 

Where is an advertisement of the four simple facts of 
American life upon which the whole structure of American 
freedom is built? 


Last REMAINING HOPE 


You have read the testimony of this brave Pole who jum 
the U.N. delegation recently and escaped into the freedom 
of the United States. He has been very voluble ever since in 
the newspapers and over radio and television. There is onc 
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sentence which recurs in all of his testimony. He says “The 
United States of America is the last remaining hope of the 
world.”” That is literally true, my friends. We are the last 
hope of mankind. 

Suppose a great tidal wave would sweep over the Rocky 
Mountains and sink us permanently into the sea, as Atlantis, 
with all of its learning and science, is supposed to have sunk 
into the sea, thousands of years ago? Suppose the United 
States should disappear from the face of the earth at this 
minute. You will say: ‘Well, that would be pretty bad for 
us.” It wouldn't be half so bad for us, my friends, as it would 
be for the people who survived on the remaining areas of the 
earth's surface. If the United States of America would dis- 
appear right now, the people who survived on the remaining 
areas of the earth would immediately be engulfed in a torture 
and a terror so tyrannical and so demoralizing that the ye 
who survived it would envy us who escaped it. That is what 
we now mean to mankind. 

But, you say: “Oh, we're not going to be washed away. 
No tidal wave is capable of surmounting the Rocky Moun- 
tains.”’ Listen: That certain United States of America, which is 
the hope—and in many cases the envy—of mankind, is not just 
a choice chunk of geography. It is not just a concentration 
of great industrial know-how or commercial potential such 
as is represented here today. It is not just a measureless treas- 
ury of apparently exhaustless resources. This isn’t the United 
States this Pole is talking about. The United States of 
America, which is the hope and the envy of mankind, is mere- 
ly the incarnation of certain basic political convictions out 
of which this giant superstructure of civilization has risen. 
If those convictions disappear, the foundation of this country 
disappears, and we sink out of existence just as effectively as 
if the waves of the ocean had washed us away. 


Four FActs OF LIFE 


What are these “four facts” of American life? To make 
them known, the first breath of the new life of this republic 
needs to be amplified. We need to turn back to the four basic 
convictions outlined in the Declaration of Independence—not 
faiths or hopes, if you please, but facts. 

We stated, there and then, that we held certain truths as 
firmly as we hold the conviction that two and two make four. 

Don’t forget what Whittaker Chambers told us a couple 
of years ago in that memorable book of his. He went into 
communism looking for conviction. He says he couldn't find 
conviction anywhere else in the United States in which he 
lived. Outside of communism all was doubt and hypothesis. 
The communists, on the contrary, held their conviction with 
the tenacity of a dead hand. He was attracted to communism 
because it had conviction. “Communism,” he said, “is what 
happens when the mind of man divorces itself from God.” 
When you lose the conviction that there is an Almighty 
Creator, you go to communism as the only logical alternative; 
for communism is the conviction that material force alone is 
“Almighty.” 


Two KINDs OF CONVICTIONS 


The communists are convinced only by force, fanaticism, 
and faithlessness. They hold that conviction with frozen 
tenacity. If he wanted conviction, Chambers should have 


looked at the Declaration of Independence. He would have 
found there all of the convictions indispensable to human 
beings. There he would have found the basic conviction— 
the truth that ‘‘all men are created.”’ The fact, in other words, 
of God. God is a fact—says the “declaration.” God is not a 
matter of conscience or a matter of “faith” merely, but a 
matter of “fact.” Here is where we start to advertise the 
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facts of American life—by advertising the fact of God’s exist- 
ence. Next comes the second conviction—one that Chambers 
would have found very frustrating to the communists, viz., 
the conviction that ‘‘all men are created equal.” Equal before 
God, and for that reason equal before the law and beyond 
that unequal in every observable and conceivable way. 

Look at this audience here. Fortunately some ladies are 
present. They are all beautiful. The men, of course, are not. 
(Laughter) That is a superficial inequality. But take a look 
at that fingerprint of yours. J. Edgar Hoover says that is the 
only one of its kind on earth. That fingerprint distinguishes 
you from every other human being who lives now or who has 
ever lived. Have you ever stopped to look at it closely and 
think about the singular individuality which God Almighty 
breathed into your soul at the time of your creation? The 
Declaration of Independence affirms that as a second great fact 
of life. But that is only the beginning of your individuality. 
Let’s get out of here and go over to the darkest corner of 
Africa, so-called. Now draw up the whole tortured human 
race in a single file stretching all the way from the darkest 
corner of Africa to the brightest corner of Chicago. What do 
you see in that line? Well, let's call old Joe Stalin (May the 
Lord torture his iniquitous soul!). . . . Ask Joe what he sees 
in that line. 

“I see the proletariat, the bourgeoisie. I see the masses and 
the classes, the races, the kulaks.”’ 


ONLY THE INDIVIDUAL 


You see, Joe kept on seeing things which aren't there. 
God Almighty didn’t create the bourgeoisie, the kulaks, the 
whites, the blacks, the races, the masses and classes. God 
Almighty created individual men and women, each of whom 
is different from every other one on earth. That is a fact of 
the natural law of creation which the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence recognizes. 

Have you ever realized how much depends upon this indi- 
vidualization of human beings? Some of these people want 
to be farmers. Some of them want to dig for oil. Some want 
to be merchants, manufacturers, policemen, politicians, pro- 
fessors—not many, thank God, but a few! Out of this great 
complex of differences we are fed and clothed. All differences 
in ambition, initiative, energy, ability—these differences make 
for an ultimate difference in achievement. We cannot escape it. 
It is a part of God's natural law. 

Think what a dull world this would be if everybody wanted 
to hang paper. There wouldn't be any walls to hang the paper 
on 


It's all a part of God's design that people should be dif- 
ferently constituted physically at the same time that they are 
equal in the sight of God, and equal before the law of the 
land. Here is the great challenge to the phony equality which 
the Soviets are selling around the world. The big important 
answer is the second fact of American life. 


TWIN INSEPARABLES! 


What about the third fact? We hold this to be a fact, said 
the Founding Fathers, “that all men are endowed” (not by the 
Constitution, not by the Bill of Rights) but “by their Creator” 
—by God Himself—“with certain unalienable rights,” incen- 
tives, “life and liberty.’ Get that! There isn’t any distinction 
here between life and liberty. A man is spiritually dead when 
his liberty is gone. According to the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, life and liberty are inseparable, unalienable, and both 
come from God, Himself. 

Notice how the fact of God is parlayed through these basic, 
fundamental truths; and how out of them proceeds the fourth 
fact, the fact about government! 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


SERVANT AND TOOL 


Here is the most misunderstood and confused corner in 
the whole foundation of freedom. What can government do 
about life amd liberty? What are the facts about government? 
The big question was how to protect this life and this liberty. 
Deliberately the Founding Fathers said: We hold this to be 
a fact that, “to secure these rights,” to protect these gifts of 
God, ‘‘governments are instituted among men,” to protect the 
rights God gave to man. Government is thus man’s agent for 
the protection of God's gifts. 

Ultimately it is the fact of God which subordinates civil 
government to servitude, and keeps it away from a claim of 
mastery. The fact of God is the only thing which subordi- 
nates government. This is why we must constantly stress the 
fact of God—not as a matter of faith, not as something 
which helps us to save our souls, but as something which is 
necessary to save our civilization if it is going to be saved. 
The fact of God subordinates government to servitude. 
Whether government shall be servant or master is the bi 
issue between America and communism, for which billions 
are being expended in this country today. And what is it all 
about? It is whether government shall be master or servant 
—it is all about the fact of God, in other words. 

If there isn’t any God, then Malenkov and company are 
correct. Think of it! What are you doing about promulgat- 
ing these basic facts of life to the people who go to the polls 
here in such great numbers, under the unfortunate misappre- 
hension that government is precisely the all-powerful instru- 
ment our enemies say it is? According to the Declaration of 
Independence, government is a servant. It is a device, a tool. 
It is a tool which was designed to do a special job, like a drill 
press. It is a single-purpose tool. 

Recently, within a stone’s throw of my house, one of your 
companies built a mammoth pipe line under the St. Joe River. 
It was a breath-taking operation. All the neighborhood 
gathered to watch the crews work, day and night, with the 
tremendous, unfamiliar mechanisms which were used to get 
under that river with this long line of pipe. Those machines 
were designed to do a special job, and they did it. Those ma- 
chines were not designed to give milk or sedatives—on social 
security. They were designed to burrow and plant pipe, and 
everybody concerned with the operation knew it. Unfortun- 
ately we have allowed people to forget the specialized nature 
of the governmental mechanism. The most tool-conscious na- 
tion on earth has forgotten the narrow limitations of the tool 
of government. 

LikE A Fire! 


Government was designed to secure rights; but, if you 
don’t watch it, it will try to do everything else on earth. 

George Washington showed his great genius for simplifica- 
tion when he said: ‘Government is like fire—a dangerous 
servant, a fearful master."’ That truth would be worth millions 
of dollars if it was radioed all over the country every day, 
thus etching itself into the national subconscious. 

Let me repeat it: “Government is like fire—a dangerous 
servant, a fearful master.’ I had to write that expression 
500 times when I was in the 7th grade. That is why I'll never 
forget it. I wish each of my children had to write it 5,000 
times. 

Do you think of government as fire? Do you think the 
average feilow out there on Michigan Avenue thinks of his 
government as fire? 

I attended a manufacturers’ meeting in Connecticut the 
other night. It was easy to see that those manufacturers hadn't 
thought of government as fire at all. On the spur of the 
moment (it was somewhat unfair, of course), I said: “If 
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CLARENCE E. MANION 


somebody stuck his head in that door back there at this mo- 
ment and yelled ‘fire,’ that would be the last word in my 
speech. I could think of many happier ways to end it. But, 
on the other hand, if some character should waltz out in front 
of the footlights here and in dulcet tones say ‘government,’ 
I would lose my audience, too, because at least half of you 
would come up after concessions, contracts, subsidies, and 
handouts.” 

Washington fled from government as he fled from fire. 
The American people still flee from fire, but they no longer 
flee from government. One of the things we must do in 
order to re-instate the safety of liberty in this country is to 
bring back into the consciousness of the American people the 
truth that George Washington expressed: ‘Government is 
like fire."’ You can put that one in thirty seconds of your next 
radio plug. Try it over and over again for a couple of days. 
Test the reaction in your community. It will be a healthy re- 
action for liberty, and it will multiply itself ten thousand 
times all over the country if and when used by businessmen 
who have not developed the political inferiority complex 
which I find far too frequently in businessmen today. We 
need the courage to tell the truth and to pay our debts—our 
debts! May God forgive them and us! 


FRIGHTENING FACTS 


Here are some facts of life taken at random from my short 
Washington diary. I find that back in 1932 our debt was 
$19.5 billions, and in that bad depression year we spent $4.7 
billions. In "52 we spent more than $73 billion. Our debt is 
now $275 billion. In addition to this, our signed promissory 
notes for unlimited amounts of men and materials are scat- 
tered over half the world. Do you know that we now have 
stored a billion pounds (can you conceive of a billion pounds) 
of butter, cheese, and dried milk, and that the government is 
buying more by the hour? We have literally run out of ware- 
houses. We have 900,000,000 bushels of wheat and corn in 
storage. We have 850,000,000 pounds of cottonseed oil. 
Now it is seriously proposed that we buy a billion pounds of 
beef. When will the government begin to buy the surplus 
oil, refrigerators, and automobiles? Do you believe that any 
self-respecting farmer, if he really knew the facts, would 
want to sell the United States another pound of butter or 
another bushel of grain? I can’t believe that he would, but 
nobody tells him the truth. Politicians merely tell him what 
they think the farmer wants to hear. 

All this has nothing to do with the field of inter-govern- 
mental relations. What I say to you now, I could have said 
to you a year ago. I'm talking now about the basic nature of 
government, and the miracle which we performed when this 
country was founded and which had never been done before 
in the history of the world. At that time we chained govern- 
ment down, harnessed it to man’s purpose, and sought to 


_make sure that it would never break loose to his destruction. 


CAPTURED AND CONFINED 


When our Founding Fathers wrote this Declaration of 
Independence, and the Constitution of the United States 
which succeeded it, they were looking at six thousand-odd 
years of human history. They saw this fire of government 
sweeping back and forth across human beings, burning the 
God-given rights of man to a crisp at least once in every gen- 
eration. They resolved that it wouldn’t happen here, and for 
the first time in history they captured this fire and confined it. 
That is what you do with fire if you are wise. Whether you see 
fire in a blast furnace or in a cook stove, you see iron walls 
around it. The founders took the fire of government and con- 
fined it behind the walls of the world’s first effective consti- 








tutional system. They separated it in compartments—legisla- 
tive, executive, and judiciary—and they divided it carefully 
between state and nation. 

They subdivided government sharply not to make it more 
efficient, but to enable the people to control it. They knew 
that concentrated government is uncontrollable. 


INSURANCE POLICY 


Our constitutional system is a fire-insurance policy; please 
think of it that way, talk of it that way, advertise it that way. 
The Constitution is a fire-insurance policy which protects 
you against the destructive fire of government. 

The decentralization, the segmentation, of American gov- 
ernment was deliberately designed to slow government down, 
to make it manageable and controllable. 

The Founding Fathers acted on the well-founded assump- 
tion that liberty is safe only when governmental power is dis- 

rsed. 

Pt has been 40 years since Woodrow Wilson summed this 
up in another billboard expression: “A concentration of gov- 
ernmental power,” he said, “is what always precedes the death 
of human liberty.” 


MENACE OF CENTRALIZATION 


How is the cause of liberty today? Answer that by another 
question: How is the concentration of governmental power 
today? 

Back in 1949 another president—of a great university— 
said this: “If we allow this constant drift toward central gov- 
ernment to continue, ownership of poe will gradually 
drift into that central government; and, finally, we shall have 
to have dictatorship as the only means of operating such a 
huge organization.” That university president is now Presi- 
dent of the United States. That drift toward central govern- 
ment was detected in 1949, before General Eisenhower as- 
sumed the terrible obligations of the presidency of this country. 

Is private property now following that drift into central 
government? What do you think these billions of pounds 
and bushels of stored products represent, or federal owner- 
ship of more than 4¥, million acres of land—almost one- 
fourth of the entire land area of this country? You say: “Oh, 
that goes all the way back to the Louisiana Purchase.” Indeed, 
it doesn't. More than one-sixth of the land now owned by 
the federal government has been acquired by it in the past 10 
years, and the end is not yet. It is just exactly as President 
Eisenhower, of Columbia University, detected four or five 
years ago—a drift of property into the central government, 
to be followed by a dictatorship as the only practical means 
of controlling it. 

I am thinking of Guatemala. I am also thinking of some- 
thing which a notorious (and, I am sure, a thoroughly re- 
pentent) ex-communist told me at Notre Dame a few years 
ago. He said: “Do you know what is the greatest frustration 
of the communist conspiracy in the United States?’ 


He said: “It is the Constitution of the United States.” He 
went on to explain. The communist formula for the capture 
of a country through conspiracy (and that’s the way they 
have since captured 15 of them, by a from the in- 
side) calls first for the capture of the police, that the police 
of the country be subjugated. Central control of the police is 
the first step. Then, when the police are communized, they 
move on to the ballot boxes, where the people, in terror of 
the police, vote the country into communism. Immediately 
the new communist governmnt, in a great propaganda gesture, 
confiscates the lands—including the oil lands of course—and 
redistributes them from the kulaks to the proletariat. 
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That is exactly what happened in Czechoslovakta, in Bul- 
garia and Rumania, and in the other 15 separate formerly 
independent nations containing 600,000,000 people captured 
by communists since the end of World War II. Not, if you 
lease, with atom bombs, submarines, armies, or air forces, 
= with the simple formula—the police, the ballot box, the 
land. 
POLICE 


What happens when a communist conspirator looks around 
for central control of the police in this country? Does he 
find the police control in Washington, ready for Alger Hiss 
or his opposite number? Quite the contrary. Under the Con- 
stitution of the United States he finds the police locked away 
in 48 separate independent constitutional compartments called 
states. The police are locally controlled not only by the states, 
but in the cities, counties, and local communities. Under the 
Constitution the police are decentralized. This is the first 
frustration of the communist conspirator. 


BALLoT Box 

Next he looks for the ballot box; and where does he find 
that? In Washington, under the Secretary of Voting? He 
finds that the ballot box is controlled not in Washington, 
centralized, ready for seizure. He finds the ballot boxes dis- 
tributed throughout 48 constitutional jurisdictions called 
states. Voting is state-controlled all by the wise prevision of 
the Founding Fathers. 

LAND 

And, finally, the land:—Is land and property a nationally 
controlled establishment, ready for central seizure and redis- 
tribution? He finds the land, by the wise prevision of the 
Founding Fathers, locked away in 48 separate constitutional 
compartments called states. Land is a local question; all prop- 
erty is held under state and local law. 

How often have you heard people complain because the 
requirements for executing a deed in Indiana are different 
from those required in Illinois? They say: “We ought to 
have that procedure streamlined and centralized.” Decentrali- 
zation of land control is our best protection, one of the three 
best protections against dictatorship. States’ rights, if you 
please, the constitutional decentralization of government in 
this country, is our best protection against communism. 

With’ all due respect to full military protection, which we 
must have, never forget that constitutional decentralization of 
power is the thing which frustrates the success of the com- 
munist conspiracy in the United States. 

Be on the alert against the centralization of police control, 
no matter by what name it is called. Be on the alert against 
centralized control of lands, or any part of the lands—and 
that includes the tidelands, if you please. Be on the alert 
against any attempt to centralize control of the ballot box, 
whether it is done through misguided “‘civil-rights’’ move- 
ments or on any other pretext. Keep them, please—keep the 
lands, keep the ballot box—in the es control of the states, 
where the framers of the Constitution placed them. In other 
words, keep the Constitution intact, both in letter and spirit. 

But in our generation, the Constitution has been i 
garded, misconstrued, and abused—in school and out, in 
court and out. Today, do you think our people generally 
regard the Constitution as a fire-insurance policy? For the 
most part, today, they are led to believe that the Constitution 
is an “archaic road block” which, unfortunately for some 
peculiar reason, is thrown across the path of the governmental 
gravy train. That is the modern conception of the Constitu- 
tion. To save America you must disabuse the minds of these 
millions of that unfortunate misconception. 








VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


SELF-CONTROL, SELF-RESTRAINT 


What is the alternative to all this government control and 
regulation? How are you going to get rid of it? We shall 
never get rid of it until we are prepared to pay the price of 
constitutional limitations. James Madison truly said that the 
future of our constitutional system depends upon “‘the capac- 
ity of mankind for self-government.’ That doesn’t mean 
merely voting or politicking. Self-government means self- 
control, self-restraint, under the moral laws of God. That's 
where the Ten Commandments come in. Moral self-govern- 
ment under God's commandments is the very predicate of our 
system of strictly limited civil government. 

Let me commend this to your. interest and devotion. There 
are three documents upon which the future of this country 
squarely rests. The true oo of self-government, is 
explained in the Ten Commandments of God. The Decalogue, 
therefore, is document No. 1. The American Declaration of 
Independence which outlines the “four facts of American 
life,” the incarnation of which is responsible for all of our 
greatness, is document No. 2. The third document is the Con- 
stitution of the United States which checks, balances, and di- 
vides civil government into a controllable pattern. 

The people need to revive their consciousness of these three 
closely interrelated documents. 


MORAL PERSPECTIVE 


I dare say that, right in this room this afternoon, there is 
sufficient power—if it were properly coordinated, if a tithe 
of your advertising budgets could be dedicated to it periodi- 
cally—to convince the average voter of his moral rseponsibility 
as a self-governing American. Undoubtedly you could make 
that voter understand that, when he uses the ballot, he must 
use it with the same moral restraint with which he would 
use a bludgeon or a blackjack. Do you think he understands 
that now? The same fellow who would never put a gun in 
the ribs of anybody would and does, nevertheless, swing that 
ballot to effectuate the same kind of confiscation which direct 
action could accomplish only with a gun or a bludgeon. 

The ballot and the use of the ballot must be brought into 
moral perspective. This means that you must advertise the 
fact of God, and of God’s commandments, and speedily 
amplify the basic ‘four facts of American life.” 

The Constitution needs to be represented for what it is, 
a limitation upon government. Woodrow Wilson, in opening 
the quotation I previously mentioned, said: “The history of 
liberty is the history of the limitation of government power.” 
Liberty is limited government. There is no other definition 
for liberty. If you want to be free, then limit government; 
if you want to be a slave, take the harness off government, 
because despotism is simply unlimited, unharnessed govern- 
ment—whether it parades itself as communism or fascism or 
just common, old-fashioned tyranny. 

Are you ready for a specific? Do you want to do something 
for the Constitution this very afternoon? Then let me tell 
you this. 

TREATY DANGER 


Here is something which Mr. John Foster Dulles said in 
Louisville, Ky., a year ago: ‘The treaty-making power is an 
extraordinary power liable to abuse. Treaties make interna- 
tional law, pA igre they make domestic law. Under our Con- 
stitution, treaties become the supreme law of the land. They 
are, indeed, more supreme than ordinary laws, for congres- 
sional laws are invalid if they do not conform to the Consti- 
tution, whereas treaty law can override the Constitution. Trea- 
ties, for example, can take powers away from the Congress 
and give them to the President; they can take powers from 
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CLARENCE E. MANION 


the states and give them to the federal government or to some 
international body, and they can cut across the rights given 
the people by the constitutional Bill of Rights.’ Read each 
sentence of the Dulles quote carefully. Do you want treaties 
to do these things to the Constitution? Observe that treaties 
may destroy not only your liberty, but the very independence 
of the United States. 

In my judgment, the menace of treaty law is the nearest, 
most dangerous threat to the maintenance of those constitu- 
tional limitations which constitute the very definition of liberty 
in this land. 

Sixty-four patriotic United States senators have united in 
the authorship of what is know as Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 1, commonly called the Bricker Resolution—64 senators 
—two-thirds of the entire senatorial body, indicating the 
temper of the U.S. Senate. On this vital question 64 senators 
proposed a constitutional amendment to put treaties under the 
Constitution where they belong, rather than on top of the 
Constitution where treaties now are. They were ready to adopt 
the resolution immediately. Sixty-four senators on one bill 
was unprecedented. 

And then the forces of Big Government moved in. The 
right articles began to appear in the proper places. Senator 
Bricker and the Bricker amendment were cleverly discredited. 
Some of the most respected advocates of the needed amend- 
ment began to retreat for the lack of that courage which is 
essential in a critical time like this. Now there is grave ques- 
tion as to whether the Bricker amendment will ever see the 
light of day in the next session of Congress. 


This audience represents every state in the Union. When 
you get home, will you please ask your senators how they 
stand on the Bricker amendment? What earthly excuse can 
they give for leaving this tremendous hole unplugged, for 
exposing the independence of the United States and the pres- 
ervation of our liberties to sudden destruction through a treaty 
or an executive agreement, like those of Yalta or Potsdam? 


This is a matter of the utmost urgency. This is not a task 
for somebody else to perform. This is a job for you. If you 
think hard about Guatemala, you should snap out of your 
lethargy in a hurry. 


MANAGEMENT'S RESPONSIBILITY 


The fate of this country is now ‘in the hands of manage- 
ment. You know that. On one side labor is organized and 
indoctrinated for and by Big Government. Owners are in- 
articulate and unorganized. Management is the institution 
which holds the reins of what power is left to defend and 
maintain the free institutions of this country. As managers, 
you have an obligation to your stockholders to show them 
what has already happened in the direction of confiscation 
and concentration of power in this country, in the past quarter 
of a century. 

How many of you are telling your stockholders that many 
of your companies work eight months for the government 
before a wheel is turned for the owners? You know that is 
true. Do you give your stockholders that information when 
you mail them a dividend check or publish your annual re- 
port? What are you doing, as responsible citizens, to defend 
this constitutional system ? 

This is rather a rough talk for a guest who is enjoying 
your hospitality. Please forgive me, but I feel a deep sense 
of responsibility, my friends. It isn't often that I get this 
close to the industrial aristocracy of the country, and I can't 
Just pass the time of day; because this threat weighs heavily 
upon my conscience, and the time of day—as my young son 
said—"is later than it's ever been around here.” 
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TEN Worps! 

I rode to Chicago on an airplane a short time ago with a 
very influential man from New York. I gave him this “busi- 
ness” all the way from LaGuardia Field to the Midway Air- 
port. He sat silently, stoically listening and nodding. Finally 
he began to take notes. I felt encouraged, and gave him more; 
but, when he left the airplane, he gave me his notes. He 
said: ‘‘Manion, watch your blood pressure, my friend.” He 
said: “You can’t do anything about this despotic trend. The 
fate of our civilization is in the cards. Here, he said, is the 
10-word cycle of civilization. ‘It has happened to everybody; 
it will happen to us.’ "’ The 10 words burned themselves into 
my recollection. 

Do you know them? Ten short words—none of them very 
sweet. 

Civilization begins in “bondage.’’ Bondage is word No. 1. 

And out of bondage comes “faith in God,” word No. 2. 

And with faith in God comes “courage,” and it comes 
from no other place. Courage is word No. 3. 

And with courage, men acquire their “Jiberty,’’ No. 4. 

And after liberty comes “abundance,” word No. 5. 

And then, after abundance—"‘selfishness.” 

And after selfishness—‘“‘complacency.”’ 

And then after complacency—"‘apathy.”’ 

And after apathy—‘dependency,” the ‘‘gimme’’ stage. 

And after that, back to bondage again:—Bondage to bond- 
age in 10 fateful steps. 

Where are we on this vicious circle of civilization? Would 
you hazard a guess? We have passed the point where faith 
gave us liberty and procured abundance. Are we in the stage 
of selfishness or complacency, or apathy, or perhaps even de- 
pendency? God save the mark! 


PoINnT OF No RETURN? 

And can we muster enough courage now to buck this strong 
fatalistic stream, and fight back to the point where faith, 
courage, liberty, and abundance coincide—and can we hold 
it there? 

We would have held it there, my friends, but our brains 
have been washed more effectively than the brains of our un- 
fortunate prisoners were washed in Korea. Our brains have 
been systematically washed during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury—washed clean of those fundamental convictions which 
are essential in a voting democracy if we are to preserve our 
freedom. 

There is no alternative for an informed electorate. As I 
told you at the outset, you can do nothing with universal 
suffrage except change it or inform it. If you do not choose 
to inform it, then set yourself for the transition to the Guate- 
malan order of things. 

Your chairman was kind enough to announce that I was a 
lawyer of parts. I appreciate the plug. Well, I had a client 
recently—a paying client, too, which is even more extraordin- 
ary. 
We had been trying to insulate this fellow from the post- 
mortem impacts and inquisitions of the federal tax collector. 
I know you've all been through that. We had worked for 
weeks, and we had done our best. 

There were trust agreements and insurance policies, prop- 
erty settlements, deeds of land, re-arrangement of bank de- 
posits, and all that sort of thing. The desk was piled high 
with documents, and my friend John was signing away, with 
a smile on his face, even as he signed the check. 

At that point I had to interrupt him. I asked him: “You 
get a kick out of this, don’t you?” 

He laid down his pen. “Pat,” he said: “I'll say I get a 
kick out of this. You know, I'm an old man. I'm ready to 
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admit it. My wife is gone, but I have children and grand- 
children. I've been pretty lucky. I have accumulated some 
property, and I know if I didn’t have a proper will with all 
these trimmings, the government would get most of it. Well, 
I'm glad we did it. I'm really going to sleep tonight.” 

He started to sign again, but I interrupted him a second 
time. I said: “John, now that you have taken care of their 
property, what are you going to do about their liberty?” 

He shrugged his shoulders and said: “Oh, I'm just a 
merchant. I don't know much about liberty. I guess I'll have 
to leave liberty to. the politicians and the professors.” 

At that point, I told him what I'm going to tell you! “Tear 
up the trust agreement. Forget the will. Forget the insur- 
ance policies, the bank accounts. Forget everything—because, 
unless you leave your children liberty, you leave them nothing.” 

Ask the Jews in Germany, please; ask the well-heeled Jews 
in Germany what good their property did them when they 
were faced up against the concentrated, unlimited power of 
Adolf Hitler. Ask the kulaks; ask the ghosts of the ten mil- 
lion kulaks murdered by Joe Stalin; ask those ghosts to tell 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


you what their property did for them when they were faced 
up against a concentrated, unlimited, unconstitutional power 
called “communism.” 

My friends, the answer is always the same. In time of 
tyranny, in time of unlimited, concentrated power, your prop- 
erty is going to buy your children just one thing—a ticket to 
the concentration camp, a one-way ticket to the point of no 
return. 


LiIBERTY’S LEGACY 


Will you think about that, please, the next time you pay 
that life-insurance premium, the next time you review that 
will, the next time you stash away a few dollars in the bank? 
Please think of it, my friends. Think hard about it. You 
want to do something about it? Then gather those youngsters 
around you and look them in the eye, as I have looked at 
mine. Then and there you will make a resolution. God help- 
ing you a little, you will then and there be resolved that your 
legacy—not of property, but of liberty—to these youngsters 
is going to compare favorably with the big fortune of free- 
dom which the Founding Fathers left to you! 


The Bricker Amendment 


WHY IT IS SO VITAL 


By HUGH BUTLER, Senator from Nebraska 
Delivered Over the Radio, January 10, 1954 


ELLOW Nebraskans, this is your Senator, Hugh Butler, 
Pivvinging you once again my regular monthly report on 

important national policies and problems that I think 
will be of interest to you. 

Today I am going to devote most of my time talking to you 
about the so-called Bricker amendment which is one of the 
more important items to be considered by Congress this session. 

The Bricker amendment, which is actually Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 1, was introduced in the Senate last January by 
Senator Bricker and 62 other Senators, including myself. This 
resolution is popularly known as the Bricker amendment be- 
cause Mr. Bricker's name appears first on the resolution, and 
also because it is a proposed amendment to the United States 
Constitution. The purpose of the Bricker amendment is to 
change the United States Constitution to protect American 
rights and the American form of government against the 
dangers of treaty law. The amendment provides for three 
things: 

Section 1: That no provision of a treaty which conflicts 
with the Constitution of the United States shall be of any 
force or effect. 

Section 2: A treaty shall be effective as internal law in the 
United States only through legislation which would be valid 
in the absence of a treaty. 

Section 3: Congress shall have the power to regulate execu- 
tive agreements and such agreements shall be subject to the 
same limitations as treaties. 

At this point, you may be interested in the history of treaty 
law, and just why this amendment is so vital to the welfare of 
our country. 

The Constitution of the United States operates as a guide 
for all laws made in this country. This simply means that a 
law passed by any legislative body which contradicts any por- 
tion of our Constitution is absolutely null and void. The 


Supreme Court of the United States is the highest court that 
decides this question. Whenever a law is passed by Congress, 
a State legislature, or any other legislative body that takes away 
the protection afforded by the Constitution, we always see such 
law challenged in the courts where it is declared to be uncon- 
stitutional; or in other words, to have no effect whatsoever. 
You may wonder why it is now necessary to amend the Con- 
stitution in order to maintain the freedom that we have enjoyed 
under our Constitution for over 175 years. All the trouble 
arises from a curious provision in our Constitution, which, up 
to now, has never been regarded as particularly dangerous. 
That provision is part of article 6 of the Constitution which 
provides, in substance, that all treaties shall be the supreme 
law of the land, anything in the Constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding. This part of the Con- 
stitution makes our Supreme Court powerless to do anything 
about a treaty which contradicts our Constitution or any of 
our laws. If the United States were to enter into a treaty with 
a foreign country, granting that country the right to come into 
your home and take your property, there is no way any court 
or law could help you. This possibility has existed since the 
beginning of our country, and perhaps you wonder why noth- 
ing has been done for 175 years. 

Until about 30 years ago, our Supreme Court, by its deci- 
sions, said, in effect, that the United States could not make a 
treaty that is contrary to our Constitution. In 1920, the 
Supreme Court changed its mind by an opinion handed down 
in the case of Missouri v. Holland. For the first time in the 
history of this country the Supreme Court permitted the 
Federal Government to accomplish, under the auspices of a 
treaty with Canada, what the Constitution did not permit it to 
do in the absence of a treaty. 

Another reason why this part of the Constitution has not 
been of particular concern until recently, is that for a long 
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H. ALEXANDER SMITH 





time treaties did not affect our normal, everyday lives. Prior to 
the organization of the United Nations, even lawyers took 
comparatively little interest in treaties between the United 
States and foreign countries. The question of trade agreements 
and boundaries could safely be left to the State Department, 
the President, and the Senate. When the United Nations was 
organized in 1945, a new doctrine was announced which stated 
that treaties should be used to make domestic law as well as 
international law. This deals with the right of citizens in their 
relationship to their own government. 


Let us look at just one of the treaties being drafted by the 
United Nations and see how it could affect our lives if ratified 
by the Senate. There is now in preparation a draft statute for 
an international criminal court with authority to try American 
citizens for international crimes. This statute could easily 
permit American citizens to be tried before that court for 
criticizing foreign governments or their officials. Article 37 
of this statute provides that the trial shall be without a jury. 
Of the 9 judges on this court, at least 1 of them would be a 
Communist. Frankly, under these conditions, I would hate to 
have my liberty at stake before such a court. 


Suppose now we analyze the three main sections of the 
Bricker amendment and see just how they operate to protect 
American rights and the American form of government 
against the dangers of treaty law. The first section firmly 
establishes that the Constitution is the supreme law of our 
land, and that the rights guaranteed by the Constitution cannot 
be bargained away by a treaty. A safeguard has always existed 
in that treaties are not effective until ratified by the Senate. 
However, in the past, Congress has passed laws which were 
later held unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. The Supreme 
Court does not now have the power to declare a treaty uncon- 
stitutional, and this necessary power would be granted to that 
Court under the Bricker amendment. 


Section 2 prevents a treaty from becoming effective as in- 
ternal law in the United States unless it is supplemented by an 
appropriate law which would be valid in the absence of such 
a treaty. Under this section of the amendment, a portion of a 
treaty dealing with international matters will take effect im- 
mediately, but any portion that deals with internal law will 
require additional legislation before it will have any legal 
effect. 

Section 3 grants Congress the power to regulate executive 
agreements. This section does not tie the hands of the Presi- 
dent beyond assuring that he does not, through executive 
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agreements, alter our internal domestic law in a manner the 
Constitution does not permit of the Congress through legisla- 
tion. A great deal of criticism has been directed toward section 
3 of the Bricker amendment on the ground that the President 
will be greatly handicapped in making executive agreements. 
There is nothing in this section which compels Congress to 
regulate and pass on all executive agreements affecting foreign 
affairs. Under the amendment, the President can go ahead 
making executive agreements as freely as heretofore, but the 
Bricker amendment will authorize Congress to act, when in its 
judgment it is necessary to protect American interests against 
a President entering into such far-reaching and disastrous 
executive agreements as those of Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 
No longer will any President be able to call a treaty an execu- 
tive agreement, and thus bypass the Senate and the Congress 
in committing the United States to international obligations 
of far-reaching effect. 

Some of the people who oppose the Bricker amendment 
mention the role of the United States in world affairs, and 
claim that the amendment will hamper our foreign relations. 
Actually, the amendment safeguards, rather than hampers our 
conduct with foreign countries. I cannot agree with those who 
advocate that the world should be one big, happy family. No 
other country has been so generous as the United States in 
lending a helping hand to countries in need. Our boys have 
died on foreign soil in protecting a free way of life. 

From time to time we hear proposals stemming from the 
United Nations that the Americans should embrace some 
form of world citizenship. I can thing of nothing more dis- 
astrous than for us to lose our identity as American citizens. 
There is no way that we can save the world and achieve world 
peace by giving up American rights and American indepen- 
dence. Our forefathers fought a revolution to become an inde- 
pendent Nation. They fought for the right to be governed by 
laws made by their own elected Representatives. If we stand 
idly by, the United Nations organizations will make our laws 
through treaties, where the representatives of other nations 
have a majority voice in what these treaties shall cover, both 
as to language and as to content. We must not permit our 
basic right under the Constitution and the Bill of Rights to 
be rewritten, compromised, and bargained away by United 
Nations. treaties. Whatever we do in world affairs, our first 
consideration should be the preservation of this country’s 
integrity as a free, solvent, and independent Nation. The 
Bricker amendment, I believe, is a must to help preserve 
America. 


Treaty Amendment Not Necessary 
EDWARD S. CORWIN MEMORANDUM 
By H. ALEXANDER SMITH, Senator from New Jersey 
Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., January 27, 1954 


R. PRESIDENT, I have been giving a great deal of 

thought and study to Senate Joint Resolution 1, the 

so-called Bricker amendment. Early in the first session 
of the 83rd Congress, I was one of those who participated 
with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker} in introducing the 
amendment in its original form. I ask unanimous consent at 
this point in my remarks to insert the brief text of Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 as introduced by Senator Bricker and co- 
sponsored by 62 other Senators besides myself. 
_ There being no objection, the text was ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 


ARTICLE — 

Section 1. A provsion of a treaty which denies or abridges 
any right enumerated in this Constitution shall not be of any 
force or effect. 

Sec. 2. No treaty shall authorize or permit any foreign 
power or any international organization to supervise, control, 
or adjudicate rights of citizens of the United States within the 
United States enumerated in this Constitution or any other 
matter essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
United States. 
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Sec. 3. A treaty shall become effective as internal law in the 
United States only through the enactment of appropriate 
legislation by the Congress. 

Sec. 4. All Executive or other agreements between the Presi- 
dent and any international organization, foreign power, or 
official thereof shall be made only in the manner and to the 
extent to be prescribed by law. Such agreements shall be 
subject to the limitations imposed on treaties, or the making of 
treaties, by this article. 

Sec. 5. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation. 

Sec. 6. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several States within 7 years 
from the date of its submission. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. At the time I joined the 
Senator from Ohio in introducing this proposed amendment 
to the Constitution, I stated to him and others, as I recall, 
that I was motivated by my feeling of criticism of what I felt 
had been abuses of the Executive power. These abuses were 
exemplified by the entering into of secret agreements—by 
President Roosevelt at Yalta and later by President Truman 
at Potsdam—in which neither the House of Representatives 
nor the Senate of the United States had any opportunity to 
participate. I was disturbed by the lack of precision in dis- 
tinguishing between so-called Executive agreements and trea- 
ties, and I felt that a service could be rendered if the Bricker 
proposals could be taken to the Judiciary Committee and if the 
whole situation could be clarified. 

It was my sincere hope that in the debates over the Bricker 
amendment, and especially in the handling of the language by 
the Judiciary Committee, some formula might have been found 
that would definitely have prevented any future President 
from entering into such unfortunate private commitments with 
foreign rulers as were evidenced by Yalta and Potsdam. I am 
aware of the fact that at the time of the Yalta agreement, we 
were in a war, and Yalta might be defended as the exercise 
of emergency powers by the Commander in Chief. Irrespective 
of the merits of that debate, however, neither the Bricker 
amendment, nor any other type of amendment I can conceive 
of, could insure us against another Yalta, especially if our 
Chief Executive was insensible to what he should have recog- 
nized were the implied constitutional limitations on his execu- 
tive powers. In my judgment, such agreements were clearly 
illegal, the President was clearly insensitive to the public 
opinion of the United States. 

As I recall, the Senator from Ohio at the’time of introduc- 
ing his resolution told the Senate that it was his purpose to 
present by his resolution a matter which would call for study, 
and he said distinctly that he was not concerned so much with 
the words of the resolution as the point he was trying to make 
in introducing it. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and that committee, after many weeks of arduous 
labor reported a measure drastically revising the original resolu- 
tion. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record at this point in my remarks, Senate Joint Resolution 1, 
as reported by the Judiciary Committee. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was ordered 
to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

Section 1. A provision of a treaty which conflicts with this 
Constitution shall not be of any force or effect. 

Sec. 2. A treaty shall become effective as internal law in 
the United States only through legislation which would be 
valid in the absence of treaty. 
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Sec. 3. Congress shall have power to regulate all executive 
and other agreements with any foreign power or inter- 
national organization. All such agreements shall be sub- 
ject to the limitations imposed on treaties by this article. 

Sec. 4. The Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation. 

Se. 5. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have 
been ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several States within 7 
years from the date of its submission. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Some of these changes have 
caused a great deal of the present misunderstanding and con- 
fusion. I refer especially to the “which” clause, which appears 
in section 2 of the reported version. 

Before I discuss further my personal views on this matter, 
I wish to pay a special tribute to our colleague, the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker}, for having precipitated the discus- 
sions which have now reached enormous proportions, and 
which are reverberating in the north, south, east, and west of 
our great country. The discussions have stimulated study by 
bar associations, by teachers of political science, by our institu- 
tions of learning, and, perhaps even more important, by small 
discussion groups that have been set up to debate the issues, 
and through that process to educate our people in what cer- 
tain important provisions mean. 

The Senator from Ohio and certain of his colleagues who 
are supporting him in the resolution have persistently and 
tenaciously stood by their enlarged conception of the function 
of the amendment. I believe they have attempted sincerely to 
clarify and express their considered judgment of what the 
Constitution should have contained when it was first drafted. 
As I understand, their position is that the internal authority of 
the Federal Government under a treaty should be no more 
extensive than in the absence of a treaty. Or, to restate the 
proposition, that the treaty power, at least insofar as the in- 
ternal effect is concerned, is an auxiliary, rather than a sub-_ 
stantive power. 

Whether or not the Bricker amendment or some compro- 
mise position is adopted, the development of our constitutional 
law—indeed, the welfare of the country—has benefited by 
the intensity of the debate. Again I wish to register my appre- 
ciation of the service rendered by my colleagues. 

I am one of those who deplore the injection of personalities 
into any of our debates on the floor of the Senate, and I try 
to avoid being influenced by the question of who said what, 
and what the motives may be. Also, I deplore even more 
strongly any misstatement of fact in a debate or any mis- 
representatfon of the position of those who are propounding or 
opposing a measure that may be before us. I regret very much 
that in this particular debate there have been evidences of 
tendencies to impute wrong motives, and there have been 
misrepresentations of the positions of those on both sides of 
this debate. 

I will admit frankly that careful reading of the briefs and 
arguments on both sides of this discussion leaves me uncertain 
as to the possibly unforeseen and conceivably dangerous im- 
plications of this proposed amendment. When we realize that 
constituent elements of the American Bar Association are 
divided in their opinions, and that outstanding leaders of the 
bar throughout the country are divided, we must concede that 
the issue is definitely a debatable one, and we are relegated 
really to a study of history and what the Founding Fathers 
had in mind when they enacted the treaty clause and gave 
treaties the position that they have in our Constitution. 
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In reviewing our history, we must recall the text of the 
Articles of Confederation: Under those articles our country 
was torn asunder and was not able to act as a unit because of 
the lack of sufficient Executive power to lead the country, 
especially in our dealings with the foreign nations. 

An element in the debate which is most unfortunate is the 
feeling in the popular mind—and reflected in the press—that 
there is a test of prestige between the President of the United 
States and one of the leading and most highly respected Mem- 
bers of the Senate. This feeling is as unwarranted as it is 
deplorable. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. I wish to express my deep appreciation to 
my distinguished colleague, the Senator from New Jersey, for 
his last statement. There should be no personalities involved 
in the discussion of this question. It is too fundamental and 
too vital an issue to be decided upon the basis of who is 
popular and who is not popular. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank the Senator. We are 
in complete agreement on that point. 

However, the feeling to which I have referred makes it 
dificult for those of us who believe wholeheartedly in the 
present leadership of our foreign policy, as examplified by 
President Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles, to con- 
sider the proposed amendment solely on its merits. But we 
must consider the amendment on its merits. 

Mr. President, I do not know the answer to many of the 
questions raised by the proposed amendment. I agree that 
many of the objections that have been raised to the Bricker 
amendment definitely do not hold water, but on the other 
hand, I cannot see what imperative need there is for the 
philosophy embodied in the “which” clause, or why we should 
feel it necessary to change the historical interpretation of the 
treaty clause of the Constitution. My colleague and I represent 
the sovereign State of New Jersey, and all of the other Mem- 
bers of this august body represent, two by two, their respec- 
tive States. It was because we as Senators have this responsi- 
bility that the Constitution provides that treatiés with foreign 
governments made by the Executive must be ratified by a vote 
of two-thirds of the Senators of all our States. I submit that 
we are competent to protect our States. I submit that it is a 
wiser rule to have two-thirds of the Senate called upon to 
join in the making of treaties with foreign powers than to have 
a majority of the Senate and a majority of the House. This is 
no reflection whatever on the House. This simply means that 
the continuity of the Senate as representing the sovereign 
States, irrespective of population, makes our body more appro- 
priate to deal with treaties. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield ? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I gladly yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mc. President, I do not want to break into 
the Senator’s remarks if he does not desire me to do so. How- 
ever, I should like to say that I agree completely with the 
Senator about not changing the fundamental and basic con- 
cept of treaty ratification. That is one of the reasons why I 
believe it is almost practically impossible to amend Article VI 
of the Constitution. I want Article VI to stay as it is at the 
Present time with regard to treaties dealing with international 
questions. I have no desire in any way to change that part of 
the Constitution by giving the House such authority. 


_ Senate Joint Resolution 1, and my efforts in connection with 
it, have always been directed toward the domestic effect of 
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treaties which might have attached to them some provision that 
would change the laws of the Nation. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank ihe Senator from Ohio 
for his statement. Such statements help to clarify the issues. 


I say frankly to my colleagues that when I read Senator 
Bricker’s arguments and the various memoranda he has had so 
skillfully prepared, I am convinced he has an idea that should 
have been explored long before this. When I read the argu- 
ments on the other side with regard to the present setup of the 
Constitution having to do with the handling of treaties, I am 
equally convinced that our Founding Fathers had a wisdom 
that has not been exceeded since their day. However, I say, 
without hesitation, that any suggestion of change in the Con- 
stitution should have to prove its case fully, completely, and 
without leaving doubts in our minds. The burden of proof 
definitely is on those who would change this document, and 
especially the burden of proof is on any individual or group 
who would question the soundness of the division of power 
as defined in the Constitution. 

I would also like to add that while, of course, we should 
not take without careful study every recommendation that the 
President of the United States hands down to us, nevertheless, 
the President’s recommendations, in light of his enormous 
responsibilities, must be given a positive presumption in our 
debates, and certainly we Republicans should be eager to 
follow our President’s lead unless some very compelling 
reasons based on our deepest convictions compel us to make a 
course against his recommendations. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Jersey yield further ? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I gladly yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. I agree by and large with what the Senator 
has said on that point. The President, in his state of the Union 
message, made a recommendation for a constitutional change 
with regard to the voting age. Such authority has heretofore 
been lodged in the States, as the Senator knows. One state has 
already adopted a provision similar to that recommended by 
the President. 

Does the Senator realize that at the present time—and I am 
not talking about what would be done or what the President 
would do, but about the President’s power and what he could 
do—that the President of the United States, with two-thirds 
of the Senate approving, could enter into a treaty with any 
country in the world providing that all citizens 18 years of age 
and older shall have the right to vote within their respective 
nations ? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. A treaty which would be bind- 
ing on us? 

Mr. BRICKER. Yes, a treaty which would be binding, as 
the supreme law of the land, under article VI of the Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I will say to the Senator from 
Ohio that if I voted to ratify such a treaty as that, I should 
resign from the Senate. 

Mr. BRICKER. I am talking only about the power. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Senators always must face their 
responsibilities in considering a treaty. 

Mr. Bricker. But the power does exist to amend our State 
laws by a treaty entered into with another country, if ratified 
by a two-thirds vote in the Senate. If so ratified, it becomes 
the supreme law of the land. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. What the Senator has stated is 
a very good illustration of what he has in mind. Of course, 
in some cases the power in there, undoubtedly. However, I 
have in mind the great responsibility which rests on the shoul- 





ders of every Senator very carefuly to scrutinize every treaty, 
especially those that might amend our State laws. 

Mr. Bricker. I do not want to interfere with the Senator's 
speech at this point if he does not wish me to interrupt him, 
but it is my thought that a discussion of this kind will clear 
up a few points involved in the debate. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am happy to yield to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BRICKER. During the last session of Congress there 
came before us the so-called German bond treaty. I believe 
it consisted of 200 or 300 pages. The Committee on Foreign 
Relations examined it. At the time I asked some of the ablest 
lawyers in the United States to tell me what it meant. I confess 
to the Senate that when we consider such involved and lengthy 
treaties, reported by the Committee on Foreign Relations—and 
incidentally on the German bond treaty the only witnesses 
heard by the committee were witnesses from the Department 
of State—Senators are faced with a very heavy responsibility. 
Before such treaties become domestic law we should have an 
opportunity to lay them against the Constitution. That is my 
position. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am glad again to have the 
distinguished Senator's statement of his position. 

Mr. President, in the course of my studies of this matter. 
I consulted with an old friend of mine, who for years has 
been one of the eminent leaders in constitutional law, and was 
formerly head of the department of politics at Princeton 
University. I am referring to Prof. Edward S. Corwin, who 
has given a great deal of thought and study to, and written 
widely in, the field of constitutional limitations. Professor 
Corwin has felt that this matter was of such importance that he 
wished to contribute whatever he could of his background of 
knowledge to a proper solution of the problem. From many 
years of knowing Professor Corwin, I have found him to be a 
man of top integrity and with a keen, legal, analytical mind. 
At my request he has sent me a memorandum on this im- 
portant subject. 

I may say that the general conclusion reached by Professor 
Corwin, after reviewing some of the authorities, is that it 
would be unwise to change the Constitution in the sense that 
the “which” clause would change it. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert at the close of my remarks 
the full text of Professor Corwin’s study as he sent it to me at 
my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. President, had it been 
possible for us to have arrived at a formula which would meet 
the views of those on both sides of this controversy, 1 would 
have been happy to join. I do not even now preclude the 
possibility that I may find some amendment offered on the 
floor which will merit my support, though, certainly, writing 
constitutional amendments on the floor of the Senate is fraught 
with the greatest danger and should not lightly be undertaken. 

I understand some proposals have been submitted or will be 
submitted which may begin to approach a solution to the 
problem. I warn against writing a constitutional amendment 
on the floor of the Senate, and I am sure the Senator from 
Ohio will agree with me on that point. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I agree fully that it is a 
very dangerous and difficult undertaking to try to amend even 
a statute on the floor of the Senate, complicated as many of 
them are. They must be surveyed by a committee and they 
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must be the subject of testimony, and they must be critically 
and thoroughly analyzed. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. President, frankly, I do 
not believe it would be possible to write an amendment which 
both sides could accept, because the issue is one of two con- 
flicting conceptions of the division of power under the Con- 
stitution. Naturally, if there are two fundamentally. different 
concepts it is very hard to arrive at a compromise, if each side 
insists that its concept is the right one. 

I have come to the conclusion that the dangers to which the 
Senator from Ohio [ Mr. Bricker] has called our attention, and 
which he seeks to guard against by the “which” clause, are 
the responsibilities of the Members of the Senate. Although 
I share somewhat the apprehensions of the Senator from Ohio 
concerning these dangers, I am unable to bring myself to vote 
for a new approach which would imply that Senators as a group 
are not able to meet the challenge of the advice and consent 
clause of the Constitution. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I regret to say to my distinguished 
friend from Ohio [Mr. Bricker} that I am opposed to Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 as reported by the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

EXHIBIT 1 
JANUARY 11, 1954 


MEMORANDUM ON SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 1 
AS REPORTED BY THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 


Section 1 of the resolution is superfluous. No treaty of the 
United States has ever been found by the Court to be uncon- 
stitutional. This is not because the Court refused judicial 
review, but because the constitutional objections urged were 
found to be baseless. In a point of fact, section 25 of the great 
Judiciary Act of 1789 provided for cases ‘‘where is drawn in 
question the validity of a treaty or statute of, or an authority 
exercised under the United States.” In short, it was recognized 
from the outset that the constitutional validity of treaties 
would be a judicial question. 

The most frequent challenge to the constitutionality of trea- 
ties has been based on amendment X, and it has never pre- 
vailed. The principle illustrated by the Court’s holdings in 
this category of cases was early illustrated by Madison, in the 
following words: 

“Interference with the powers of the States was no con- 
stitutional criterion of the power of Congress. If the power 
was not given, Congress could not exercise it; if given, they 
might exercise it, although it should interfere with the laws 
or even the constitution of the States.’ (2 Annals of Congress, 
1891. 

The same principle applies, by the explicit terms of the 
supremecy clause, to the treaty making power. By what logical 
legerdemain, indeed, can it be made out that powers any active 
exercise of which is invariably subordinate to the treaty making 
power, can constitute in their dormant state a limitation upon 
that power? 

The proponents of the Bricker proposal contend, however, 
that their crusade is based on their concern for the Bill of 
Rights. Actually, in only one case (In re Ross (140 U. S. 453; 
1891) ) was it urged by an interested party that his constitu- 
tional rights had been impaired by a treaty and legislation 
passed to make it effective. Said Ross was imprisoned in the 
penitentiary at Albany, N. Y. for a murder of which he had 
been convicted 10 years previously in the American consular 
court in Japan, in occordance with a treaty with Japan (1857) 
and supplementary legislation by Congress (R. S. 4083-4091). 
His argument was that the proceedings against him had been 
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unconstitutional inasmuch as he had not been indicted by a 
grand jury. A unanimous Court, speaking through Justice 
Field, dismissed Ross’ appeal, saying: 

“By the Constitution of the United States a government is 
ordained and established ‘for the United States of America,’ 
and not for countries outside of their limits; and that Constitu- 
tion can have no operation in another country.” 

Later this position was endorsed by the Court in the famous 
Insular case (182 U. S. 244 (1901) and has never been dis- 
turbed. 

Furthermore, there are numerous dicta in which the Supreme 
Court has asserted that the treaty making power is subject to 
constitutional limitations. The classic statement of the Supreme 
Court’s position in this regard is that of Mr. Justice Field in 
Geofroy v. Riggs (133 U. S. 258, 267 (1890) ): 

“It would not be contended that it (the treaty power) exists 
so far as to authorize what the Constitution forbids, or a change 
in the character of the Government or in that of one of the 
States, or a cession of any portion of the territory of the latter, 
without its consent.” 

Like statements have been made in numerous other cases. 
See Doe v. Braden, 16 How. 635, 657 (1853) ; The Cherokee 
Tobacco, 11 Wall. 616, 620-621 (1870); United States v. 


.Minnesota, 270 U. S. 181, 207-208 (1926); Brown v. 


Duchesne, 19 How. 183, 197 (1856); Prevost v. Greneaux, 
19 How. 1, 1 (1856). 

In Missouri v. Holland, to be sure, in which the Court 
sustained a treaty and implementing legislation by Congress 
for protection of game birds flying seasonally between the 
United States and Canada—and which seems to be the chosen 
whipping boy of the proponents of Senate Joint Resolution 1— 
Justice Holmes, while disparaging, and quite properly, 
Missouri's invocation of amendment X, pointed out that the 
treaty in question did “not contravene any prohibitory words 
to be found in the Constitution.” Later on, in the same opinion 
he observed that “‘a national interest of nearly first magnitude” 
was involved, one which could ‘‘be protected only by national 
action in concert with that of another power’’—words which 
describe treatymaking power compendiously and accurately 
(252 U. S. 433, 435; 1920). 

Section 2 of Senate Joint Resolution 1, strips treaties of their 
qualities as internal law, except as they are made so by imple- 
menting legislation; and then it confines by the notorious 
“which” clause Congress’ power to pass legislation to its 
specifically delegated powers. 

The principal justification offered for this revolutionary 
proposal is that it is required to protect States rights, and in 
this connection the decision Missouri v. Holland, cited above, 
is chiefly relied upon. The answer is twofold. First, it was 
precisely the purpose of the supremacy clause, as Madison 
pointed out (see below) to subordinate State power to the 
treatymaking power: secondly, Missouri v. Holland asserts no 
novel doctrine. In the course of the 19th century the National 
Government entered into many treaties extending to the 
nationals of other governments the right to inherit, hold, and 
dispose of real property in the States, although the tenure of 
such property and its mode of disposition were conceded to 
be otherwise within the exclusive jurisdiction of the States. 
(See McCormick v. Sullivant (10 Wheat. 192, 202; 1927); 
United States v. Fox (94 U. S. 315, 320; 1896) ; cf. Hauen- 
stein v. Lynham (100 U. S. 483; 1879)-) Missouri v. Holland 
simply follows these precedents. 

In other words, it is proposed to strip the treatymaking 
wer of the right to enter effectively into conventions of a 
nd which have heretofore furnished the ordinary grist of the 
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treatymaking process in times of peace, conventions extending 
to the nationals of other countries the right to engage in cer- 
tain businesses in the States, to hold property and, to enjoy 
access to the courts thereof terms of equality with American 
citizens, and so on, all in return of Tike concessions to our 
nationals residing abroad. Actually, the proposal bites even 
more deeply, for it aims to repeal the necessary and proper 
clause as an adjunct of the treatymaking power. Thus that 
whole area of power which today rests in the cases on the 
mutual support which the treatymaking power and the power 
of Congress under the necessary and proper clause lend one 
another is to be explunged from the map of national power; 
and the right of Congress to accord judicial powers to foreign 
consuls in the United States would become at least doubtful; 
so also would its right to accord judicial powers upon Ameri- 
can consuls abroad (see Im re Ross, cited above) ; its right 
to provide for the extradition of fugitives from justice (18 
USCA, pp. 3181-3195) ; its right to penalize acts of violence 
against aliens (Baldwin v. Franks) 120 U. S. 578, 693; 1887). 
Nor is this to mention the many novel issues raised by the 
problem of atomic security. 

By the same token the treatymaking power would be de- 
moted from a rank of a substantive power of the United States 
to that of mere auxiliary power of the other delegated powers. 

To be sure, the supporters of Senate Joint Resolution I assert 
that many, if caleak not all, of the gap which would be 
created by the “which clause” can be filled from Congress’ 
powers over commerce, its war power, its power to provide for 
common defense, and so forth. The question arises: If this 
is so, what is the fuss all about? Actually the contention can- 
not be substantiated as to several highly important provisions, 
for example, of the eight treaties of commerce and friendship 
to which the Senate, by a vote of 86 to 5, consented on July 21 
last. (Parenthetically, it is interesting to note that 55 of the 86 
originally backed S. J. Res. 1.) It cannot, in fact, be sub- 
stantiated as to one of the most ordinary species of treaties, 
extradition treaties (see Neely v. Henkel, 180 U. S. 190, 121; 
1901). 

But apart from all this, the rejection of the doctrine that 
Congress has power from the necessary and pa clause, 
and/or from its inherent powers in the field of foreign rela- 
tions (see United States v. Curtis-Wright Export Corp. (299 
U. S. 304 (1936)), to implement treaties would force the 
Court to abandon the juridical results of its labors throughout 
the past 165 years in this field and develop an entirely new 
line of precedents and doctrines. This, necessarily, would 
have to be the work of years, and meantime uncertainty as to 
the scope of its powers in the field of treatymaking would 
constantly trouble the Government. 

But the defenders of Senate Joint Resolution 1 are apt at 
this point to bring forward a distinction, entirely valid in 
itself, between the constitutional and international obligation 
of treaties, and we are told that actually Senate Joint Resclution 
1 would in no wise limit our power to enter into treaties having 
international obligation. In short, we are told that, having 
added Senate Joint Resolution 1 to the Constitution, we can 
then gaily go ahead and contract obligations which we have 
neither the power nor the intention of discharging unless, of 
course, the State legislatures can be relied upon to supply the 
necessary implementing legislation. In this connection the 
following words spoken by Madison in the Virginia ratifying 
convention are pertinent: 

“Here the supremacy of treaties is contrasted with the 
supremacy of the laws of the States. It cannot be otherwise 
supreme if it does not supersede our existing laws so far as 
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they contravene their operation. It cannot be of any effect. 
To counteract it by the supremacy of the State laws would 
bring on the Union the just charge of national perfidy and 
involve us in war. (3 Elliot Debates, 2d edition, 514.)” 

Also the words from Justice Story’s opinion in Prigg v. 
Pennsylvania (16 Peters, 539;*1842), though spoken in a 
different connection, are pertinent: 

“It would be a strange anomaly of forced construction to 
suppose that the National Government was meant to rely for 
the due fulfillment of its own proper duties and the rights 
which it is intended to secure, upon State legislation and not 
upon that of the Union.” 

Lastly, Senate Joint Resolution 1 would give Congress the 
power to “regulate” executive agreements. This totally un- 
guarded proposal could be used to hamstring the President's 
power to conduct our foreign relations at a time when the 
qualities of Presidential initiative in this field, power to act 
with celerity, secrecy, on the basis of superior information, and 
at all times (see Jay in Federalist No. 64) are absolutely 
essential. The proposal is utterly preposterous. 

Even so, there is one objection which may be urged, on the 
basis of United States v. Belmont (301 U. S. 324; 1927) and 
United States v. Pink (315 U. S. 203; 1942), against executive 
agreements which stem from the powers of the President alone. 
In these cases the Court held that the Hull-Litvinov agreement 
of 1933 rendered effective a decree of confiscation by the 
U. S. S. R. as to the assets located in New York of a Russian 
insurance company, and this in face of the Court’s admission 
that alien residents of the United States are equally entitled 
with citizens to the protection of the fifth amendment. 

To put the matter briefly, an executive agreement which is 
not based upon an act of Congress or treaty, ought not to 
have force and validity as internal law, capable of affecting 
private rights, without action by Congress giving it such force 
and validity. If a constitutional amendment is necessary to 
this end then the Constitution ought to be amended to this 
extent, but an act of Congress would probably suffice. 

To be more explicit—the line between treaty provisions 
which are enforceable by the courts as internal law without 
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implementing legislation by Congress (‘‘self-executing” pro- 
visions) and treaty provisions which require implementing 
legislation before they are cognizable by the courts, is today 
uncertain. The legal test nevertheless is plain enough in 
theory. It is the ascertainable intention of the treatymaking 
authority itself. If, therefore, the Senate decides that a treaty, 
or certain provisions thereof, ought to be sanctioned by Con- 
gress before becoming cognizable as internal law, it has only 
to adopt a reservation to its approval of the said treaty, or 
treaty provisions, and the reservation becomes a part of the 
treaty involved upon its ratification by the President and the 
other contracting government. 

For the most part the dangers which Senate Joint Resolution 
1 is aimed to meet are either nonexistent or unavoidable in the 
present state of the world, and are guarded against by the 
Constitution as it stands today so far as is practicable to human 
foresight. The two-thirds rule under which the Senate operates 
in giving its consent to treaties was adopted, instead of con- 
sent by Congress, precisely because of the recognition of the 
framers that the treatymaking power would often penetrate 
deeply into the State legislative field. The question occurs, 
furthermore, why should the Senate consider itself especially 
competent to formulate a revolutionary amendment to the 
Constitution—one which would take us back to the Articles of 
Confederation—if it cannot trust itself to handle even treaties 
with good sense and discretion? Senate Joint Resolution 1 
impeaches the intelligence and integrity of the Senate itself. 

Furthermore, behind the Senate stands a second line of 
defense against bad and foolish treaties, namely Congress, 
which in the words of the Court, can at any time “'so far as the 
people and the authorities of the United States are concerned 
* * * abrogate a treaty between this country and another 
country * * * negotiated between the President and approved 
by the Senate.” (175 U. S. 423, 460; 1899.) No proposition 
in American constitutional law is better established (see also 
Head Money Cases (112 U. S. 580, 589-599; 1884); The 
Cherokee Tobacco (11 Wall. 616; 1871) ; Fong Yue-ting v. 
U. S. (149 U. S. 698, 721; 1893)). 


A Fresh Start for Peace 


NO PLACE FOR VENGEANCE OR HATRED 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Secretary of State, United States. 
Delivered at the Big Four Forces Ministers’ Conference, Berlin, Germany, January 26, 1954 


lofty spirit of those who with sacrificial dedication won 
for us the chance to make the peace. The United States 
has come here and will persevere in that spirit. 

During the nine years that have elapsed since the end of 
World War II many hopes have turned to despair and many 
friendships have dissolved in bitterness. It is indeed five years 
since our foreign ministers have even met together. Those five 
years have been marked by a major war in Indo-China and a 
growing fear that we are merely in another interlude between 
world wars. 

This conference provides an occasion for making a fresh 
start. We meet here in a city whose ruin and division symbol- 
izes the tragic consequences of aggression. Here it should be 
possible in a mood of equalizing humility to work together for 

ace. 

Pe When we came here we knew there were many matters 
where we disagreed. But we hoped to find an area of agree- 
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ment which, if it were jointly cultivated, would invigorate 
peaceful principles which would finally encompass us all every- 
where. 

We thought Germany and Austria provided such an initital 
field for a successful effort. That was the mood which was 
made manifest by the opening speeches of M. Bidault and Mr. 
Eden. 

Neither of them uttered a single word of recrimination. 
Both dealt constructively with the future and sought coopera- 
tion which would enable the four of us to help build here in 
the heart of Europe a society which, turning its back upon 
the tragic past, would be a monument of enduring peace. 


MoLorov SPEECH DISAPPOINTING 


It was thus a matter of profound disappointment to heat 
the opening address of the Soviet Foreign Minister. It was 
not that he said anything that is new. I’ve heard the same 
speech many times before. 
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JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


What was saddening was the fact that he seized upon this 
occasion, the opening of a new conference, this beginning of 
what could be a new chapter of history, to accumulate and 
repeat old false charges and recriminations which have been 
heard so often from Soviet rulers. 

If any one thing is certain, it is that the future will never 
be a future of peace unless it reflects new ideas and new vision. 
Peace is not had by merely wanting it. 

We all, I suppose, want peace on our own terms. Instead 
of getting peace, they have gotten an endless cycle of recur- 
rent war. War has constantly bred war because, with rare 
exception, the victors in war have been so animated by a spirit 
of venegeance and hatred that they have been blinded and have 
themselves unwittingly become the causes of new war. 

If, from this standpoint, we review the three speeches which 
were made yesterday we cannot but be struck by the difference. 
M. Bidault and Mr. Eden both made constructive proposals 
for Germany which, because they were just, would be lasting. 

They proposed a Germany which would be united under a 
government of its own choosing and which would bury its 
antiquated nationalistic and militaristic ambitions in a durable 
unity with those who in the past have been the victims of its 
aggression. 

As I listened to the calm, wise words of M. Bidault I could 
not help but think of our own President Lincoln who, an- 
imated by the spirit of “malice toward none and charity to- 
ward all,” forged the political unity which produced the 
largest measure of human welfare that the world has yet 
known. 

As Mr. Molotov pointed out, France, equally with Russia, 
was a victim of nazism but M. Bidault evoked the spirit which 
can bind up and heal the wounds of war. 

Mr. Molotov evoked the spirit of vengeance and of hatred 
which marked the ill-fated Treaty of Versailles. He recalled 
the decisions of Yalta. It was Yalta which called for the “dis- 
memberment of Germany,” for the stripping of Germany of 
all removable assets and for impressed German labor. These 
decisions of Yalta which my own Government shared were 
understandable in the context of the day. The German war 
was still in full vigor and wars are not won by the spirit of 
tolerance. 

But it is sad that today, nine years since the German armi- 
stice, one of the parties to the Yalta conference should attempt 
to revive the bitterness and hatred of those days and the cruel 
decisions which that hatred and bitterness occasioned. 

I had some part in the Paris conference which created the 
Treaty of Versailles. It is easy for me to recall the mood of 
that conference. We then believed that the way to exorcise 
the evil from the German spirit was to occupy Germany, demil- 
itarize Germany, impose upon Germany humiliating discrimi- 
nations so she would always be a nation apart, branded openly 
with the stigma of Cain. 

From that experiment those who truly and wisely seek peace 
have learned that no great nation is made harmless by subject- 
ing it to discriminations so it cannot be an equal in the family 
of nations. 


RESTRICTIONS DANGEROUS 


Restrictions such as were imposed by the Treaty of Versailles 
and as are implicit in the Soviet proposals of yesterday merely 
incite a people of vigor and courage to strive to break the 
bonds imposed upon them and thereby demonstrate their sov- 
ereign equality. Prohibitions thus incite the very acts that are 
prohibited. 
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FRENCH APPROACH 


In contrast to the Soviet reversion to a sterile and dangerous 
past is the French approach as put forward by M. Bidault. 
France has resolved not to repeat that past. In the interest of 
permanent peace she is striving to forge strong links of com- 
mon interest and purpose to unite Germany with its neighbors. 

We can well pause here to pay tribute to the genius of 
France which has drawn together six nations of Western Eu- 
rope in a coal and steel community, which conceived the Euro- 
pean Defense Community and which stimulated the develop- 
ment of the European political community. 

Such creative thinking marks freedom at its best. It con- 
demns to ridicule those who would destine France to a humble 
place in a Soviet world of enforced conformity. 

Mr. Molotov professes to fear that the European Defense 
Community would be dominated by German militarism. That 
is precisely what the E. D. C. is designed to prevent. It is a 
program which acceptably precludes any German national army 
and any German general staff. I say “acceptably” because the 
treaty operates in a non-discriminatory way. Each E. D. C. 
country accepts for itself in Europe the same conditions as 
apply to Germany. 

Thus there is brought into being a modest defense force in 
which individual Germans have a minority part and the whole 
of which is dedicated to defensive purposes. No part of the 
European army can ever be used to serve any national ends 
in Europe. 

This is a program which the Germans themselves willingly 
accept. The German people are eager, as are the people of 
France, to find a way to end forever the hideous spectacle of 
European nations fighting each other. 

The treaty to create the E. D. C., conceived by France, has 
been signed by France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands and Luxembourg. The process of ratification is far ad- 
vanced. There is no known substitute for the E. D. C. Cer- 
tainly the Soviet Union has proposed none except a return to 
the obsolete, bankrupt system of Versailles and other so-called 
“peace”’ treaties which have bred war. 

Surely statemanship can do better than to recreate the world’s 
worst fire hazard. The country and people of the Soviet Union 
have been cruelly mutilated by the consequences of German 
hostility toward France. It seems incredible that Soviet leaders 
should now be devoting themselves to reviving that Franco- 
German hostility and to obstructing the unification which 
would realize the vision of wise European statesmen who for 
generations have been preaching unity as an indispensable 
foundation for lasting peace. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister suggested that the formation of 
a European or a North Atlantic Treaty military force might 
lead to the creation of a defensive alliance of other European 
countries, thus splitting Europe into two opposing military 
groups of states. This is a grotesque inversion of history. 

Following the end of World War II, the United States with- 
drew vast armies and air and naval forces from Europe and 
largely dismantled its military establishment. The United King- 
dom did likeswise. 

Western Europe itself was left totally devoid of military 
strength. The Western nations put primary dependence in 
the pledges of the United Nations Charter. 

They continued to do so until June, 1950. Then the sudden 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea showed the United Nations 
Charter did not constitute any absolute guaranty against armed 
aggression. Free nations realized their insecurity if they re- 
mained disarmed and disunited in the face of a powerful 
military bloc combining the resources of 800,000,000 people. 
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Mr. Molotov in his address cited the principle that action 
provokes reaction. That is true, as we see it, but not with the 
application which Molotov gave it. 

Another disheartening aspect of the Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister's statement was the reiteration of the importance of accept- 
ing the Chinese Communist regime as one of the so-called 
“five great powers” which have world-wide responsibility for 
the establishment of peace. 

This offspring of Soviet communism committed a flagrant 
aggression in Korea for which it was formally condemned by 
the United Nations. It is actively promoting aggression against 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. All nations which are neighbors 
of this Chinese Communist regime feel menaced by its scarcely 
concealed aggressive purposes. 

Although six months have gone by since it agreed to hold a 
political conference with relation to Korea, Communist China 
has constantly found excuses and placed obstructions in the 
way. This convicted aggressor is the nation which the Soviet 
Union chooses to be its companion in the quest for peace and 
which it demands be accepted by the United States and the 
others. 


Five Power CONFERENCE 


I would like to state here plainly and unequivocally what 
the Soviet Foreign Minister already knows—the United States 
will not agree to join in a five-power conference with the 
Chinese Communist aggressors for the purpose of dealing gen- 
erally with the peace of the world. 

The United States refuses not because, as suggested, it denies 
the regime exists, or that 1s has power. We in the United 
States well know that it exists and has power because its agres- 
sive armies joined with the North Korean aggressors to kill 
and wound 150,000 Americans who went to Korea in company 
with British, French and other United Nations forces to resist 
that aggression in response to the appeal of the United Nations. 

We do not refuse to deal with it where the occasion re- 
quires. We did deal with it in making the Korean armistice. 
We deal with it today at Panmunjom in our effort to bring 
about a Korean peace conference. It is, however, one thing 
to recognize evil as a fact. It is another thing to take evil to 
one’s breast and call it good. 

Moreover, the United States rejects the Soviet concept that 
any so-called “five great powers” have a right to rule the world 
and to determine the destinies of other nations. The United 
Nations Charter confers no such mandate. Nor is any such 
mandate to be found in the principles of justice and fair 
dealing. 

Undoubtedly, great power carries with it a great responsibi- 
lity for promoting and protecting peace but such power gives 
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no right to dictate to smaller powers or to manage the affairs 
of the world. We believe in the principle embodied in the 
Charter of the United Nations that there is a sovereign equality 
of all states, great and small. 

Despite the discouragement which must be the first reac- 
tion to the Soviet Minister’s speech, I propose that we refuse 
to be discouraged and get ahead with our business. We hope 
that there will be a genuine opportunity for us to explore to- 
gether new ideas such as have been put forward in the ad- 
dresses of the foreign ministers of France and of Great Britain. 
In this respect, Mr. Eden has made a series of concrete pro- 
posals regarding Germany which deserve our serious considera- 
tion. 


Soviet AGENDA ACCEPTED 


Mr. Molotov has proposed an agenda. It is not the agenda 
that we would propose but it is an agenda which we will take 
for the sake of getting on with our work. We do not want to 
turn this conference into another Palais Rose conference where 
our deputies met (in Paris) for many weeks in futile argument 
about the agenda. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister has proposed a first agenda item 
which includes the convening of a meeting of the ministers of 
foreign affairs of France, Britain, the United States, the Soviet 
Union and the Chinese Peoples’ Republic. The United ‘States 
is willing to deal with and dispose of this agenda item. 

Then would come the German question and the problem of 
insuring European security. Germany is a matter which pri- 
marily concerns us here and the sooner we can get to it the 
better. 

Then the Soviet Union proposes discussion of the Austrian 
state treaty. Since the treaty was already substantially concluded 
five years ago and since the Soviet Union has already received 
much more than the reparation which it originally demanded, 
this problem should be quickly disposed of. We would have 
preferred to deal with it earlier. But if the Soviet Union 
prefers to leave to last what is the easiest to do, then we will 
accommodate ourselves to their wishes in this respect. 

The important thing is that we quickly show a capacity to 
discharge our responsibilities toward the others and not to 
waste our time in recriminations amongst ourselves. 

I have said that power carries with it a great responsibility. 
Today, as the four occupying powers in Germany and Austria, 
we possess a responsibility for which, unless it be well dis- 
charged, the verdict of history will find us guilty. 

Therefore, I say, let us get on with our work. Let us truly 
discharge that responsibility on which the hopes of millions 
center. 





By HENRIK KAUFFMANN, Ambassador of Denmark tu the United States. 
Delivered before the United Council on World Affairs of Boston, Cambridge, Massachusetts, January 7, 1954. 


hopes that the new organization would help to bring 
about a better and more peaceful world for all of us 
were. considerably higher than they are today. 
I am afraid that they were too high: 
It is not difficult to point to misdeeds of certain govern- 
ments that have more or Icss crippled the work of the United 


W rrr: the United Nations was founded in 1945, our 





Nations. The misuse of the VETO power is one of them. 
I am not going into these questions today, starting a series of 
arguments that you and I know only too well. 

On top of these deplorable individual actions, a number of 
other factors have contributed to the disappointing results 
reached up to now. Some of these factors we must all take 
the blame for, not only in the past, but even now. 
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1. First, there is a widespread misconception of what the 
United Nations Organization really is. People often think 
of it as an independent institution, something having a per- 
sonality of its own, something with separate powers and re- 
sponsibilities. An institution to look after world affairs so 
we don’t have to bother about them any more. All that is 
wrong. The United Nations Organization is just one of the 
various instruments at our disposal when it comes to handling 
international problems. Never the only instrument, and often 
not the most adequate. Many times, direct negotiations be- 
tween the parties primarily concerned would settle things 
more easily. 

The United Nations Organization has no will of its own. 
It cannot get us anywhere, unless all of us, or a number of 
us, agree on and carry out definite constructive measures for 
a more rational world order. 

The United Nations Organization is just a public meeting 
place for 60 governments. Up to now, they are very far 
from being “united” in their views and in their aims. Very 
often at loggerheads. 

Let us face these facts. 

II. A second thing that has hampered our progress is that 
when we started the United Nations, we had only a very 
vague, hazy and uncoordinated picture in our minds of the 
‘world we really wanted to create. Unfortunately, this is still 
true today. 

We can agree that we want a peaceful world—a nice term, 
surely, but not a very explicit one. The moment we begin to 
fill out the picture and describe what our peaceful world is 
to look like, we disagree violently with each other. 

Are we to have a “One World” government—or a federa- 
tion of governments, or various independent national govern- 
ments as now? Are we to have high tariffs—low tariffs, or 
no tariffs at all? Is there to be an international army, or 
various national armies? 

Who is to have the final word? 

I think we are very far from agreeing as to the blueprint 
for a peaceful world. 

III. There is, however, a third and perhaps even more im- 

rtant reason for our failure. The various nations have rare- 
y been willing to take the practical steps necessary to bring 
about a better ‘eomnatiend atmosphere. These steps ad- 
mittedly often hurt individual groups, sometimes all of us: 
these steps sometimes run against what we have been taught 
for generations as Patriotism. 

In most cases we have confined ourselves to lip-service to 
the word “peace.” We all talk about ourselves and our coun- 
tries as “peaceloving,” but up to now we have not made the 
changes in our international policies and our personal be- 
havior that would enable us to become “united,” not only in 
word, but in deed. 

The longer I live, the less I like to spend time on the theo- 
retical side of things, especially just on lamenting and criti- 
cizing what has been done wrong in the past. We cannot 
change the past—let it rest! What I prefer to concentrate 
on are the practical steps we can take now and in the future 
to improve matters. 

Of course, we must be sure to get our bearings before we 
start out. A correct diagnosis is essential for a cure. I think, 
therefore, I ought to try to clarify what I meant when I said 
there were three things that I felt we could not ignore if we 
want 4 full explanation of our failures up to now. 

As I said, many have a faulty impression of what the United 
Nations is, and what it can do. 

I. I said, the United Nations was a general debating 
forum for 60 governments. It is an attractive thought to 
many that all have a right to speak up, and voice their views, 
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but is it certain that a better solution to a problem that prima- 
rily concerns 2 or 3 can be reached by 60 than by those 2 or 
? 


The problems that come up are not scientific, let us say 
mathematical problems. If so, a Dane or a Peruvian might 
ray ~ sometimes find the correct solution before anybody 
else. The United Nations’ problems are political, social, eco- 
nomic problems, where many solutions are possible. You can 
never say one is correct, and all others faulty. That remains 
largely a matter of taste. We have reason to remember that 
“Too many cooks spoil the broth.’’ 

I described the United Nations as a public meeting place. 
A lot of nasty things have been said, and can be said about 
secret diplomacy, but the publicity surrounding everything 
that happens in the United Nations, is often a handicap. 
When you want one of your employees to change his behavior 
or improve his manners, you would not often think it the best 
way to scold him in front of all the others. And when a boy 
wants to propose to a girl, he usually doesn’t start to hunt 
for a Ha na ol Remember how important our dignity is 
to all of us—how impossible for a country to alter its posi- 
tion on a question which has become a “point of honor” 
about which its citizens are all wrought up. Often a little 
quiet bargaining will produce something pretty satisfactory 
to all when published, that could never have been reached in 
an open oratorical contest, where each man wants to attract 
the attention of his own home newspapers. 

The United Nations is often called the Parliament of the 
World, and, of course, there is a certain resemblance to a 
Parliament or a Convention. Debates in the United Nations 
are just as long drawn-out as parliamentary debates, and rarely 
more amusing, but even though parliamentary processes are 
slow, in the end a majority decides the question, and a law 
is made. We have not given similar powers to the majority 
in the United Nations, and there are few who would want to 
do that, as the world is today. 

The United Nations has—as we all know—two main 
branches: The Security Council and The General Assembly. 

The Assembly can only make recommendations, and even 
this requires a two-thirds majority. What does that mean in 
practice? It means that when—let us say—the United Nations 
proposes a resolution, 40 countries have to be found that will 
vote for it. Western Europe is not enough; even Western 
Europe plus Latin America won't suffice. We also need the 
vote of others, for example, the Arab States. No wonder 
that the resolution often looks somewhat different from what 
it did to begin with. Sometimes, it is hardly recognizable. 

And then remember, the whole thing is only a recommen- 
dation, it has no binding force. 

As to the Security Council, it is invested with more power, 
but then “the Big Five’’ have to agree. Usually they don't. 

If they did, their word would carry so much weight that 
the others would more or less automatically fall in line, then 
there would no longer be a problem. 

In spite of what I have just said, and in spite of the cold 
war between East and West, and many other difficulties, there 
is not the slightest doubt that the United Nations Organiza- 
tion has done and can do useful work. Just think of Korea. 
Think of the special agencies, the health organizations, FAO, 
UNESCO, the World Bank, the International Fund and so on. 

To scrap it, would to my mind be simply foolish. If we 
did not have a United Nations I would go so far as to say 
that we would have to create one as quickly as possible. But 
it is equally foolish to look upon the United Nations as a 
cure for all our ills. Just as much as can be done inside the 
United Nations has to be done outside of it, in each individ- 
ual country, in the minds of the individual citizens. 
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II. Secondly, 1 said we have often a somewhat hazy 
picture of the world we want to bring about. 

I am not thinking here of dreams about a utopian world 
where we are all angels. I am thinking of a world, not for 
angels, but for human beings with all our failings. A world 
that could come true, not only in our dreams, but actually in 
real life, and a world that could come true now, that is to 
say, in this century. 

A lot of speeches have been made, and a lot of books have 
been written about ‘““World Government.” Do we really want 
“World Government’? Or don’t we? 

I am quite certain we don't want a “World Government” 
with powers similar to your federal government. But do we 
want a “World Government,” even with very limited powers? 

The late Senator Taft, though often critical of the United 
Nations, said: “I believe we should remain a member, and 
do our best to amend the Charter so that action is based on 
international law, and the adjudication of an impartial tri- 
bunal and the veto power eliminated.” I doubt very much 
whether the majority of the Senate would vote for such a 
proposal. It would imply a serious limitation of what we 
call Sovereign Rights. . 

The words in the preamble to the American Declaration of 
Independence “We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal’ are nowadays accepted everywhere. 
—The same thoughts were also expressed in the Atlantic 
Charter and the Charter of the United Nations. But would 
we really like such a world? 

Possibly, some obstinate fellow might want to express 
doubts about the strict truth of the saying, that we are all 
equal, but very few, if any, would want to raise objections 
to the principle that all men should have equal opportunities. 
And still, if we stop to think, we soon realize that our whole 
civilization, as it is, has only been made possible because 
some of us have had far better opportunities to develop than 
others. 

That holds true, even for human beings living in the same 
town, and it is true not only for individuals. It is equally 
true of nations. The average Dane has not the same oppor- 
tunity as the average Aierican. The average Asian has not 
the same opportunity as the average Dane. 

Are we prepared to change all this, and share and share 
alike? The space and natural wealth of our planet? What 
would happen to the American standard of life if we allowed 
free immigration and mg? free imports of foreign goods. 
Many people feel strong doubts about that. I hardly believe 
we are prepared to go so far. 

We can control millions of horsepower. A plane will take 
us to Europe in a few hours. We may soon build a space- 
ship. We are already, or will soon be able to blast all the 
human beings on this planet, but still we cannot change hu- 
man nature overnight. 

Let us make our plans a little less ambitious, so we are 
sure they will work. Beautiful words and generalities may 
be an inspiration sometimes, but they can also create false 
hopes thereby causing disappointment and strong resentment. 
Let us above all be a little more cautious with the words we 
use, and see to it that they are in line with what we really are 
prepared to accept. 

III. Last but not least I said: Not one country up to now 
has taken the practical steps necessary to bring off the pro- 
gram put down in the preamble of the United Nations. 

While we have had no end of international conferences, 
on the whole they have not accomplished very much. 

But you will say, has not the United Nations given help 
to others, how can you forget that? I have not forgotten it, 
and never will. Marshall Aid and Military Aid have been 
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of the greatest value to my country and to many others. The 
help has been on a scale that nobody before the war dreamt 
of. I feel that the rest of the world just cannot be too grate- 
ful for this help. 

But we must not forget, that by their very nature these 
measures are only temporary, they are like medicine—not to 
be taken all one’s life. In spite of the fact that the world 
has shrunk, and we have all become interdependent, I fear 
we are today just as far from realizing our dreams of “One 
World” as we were before. We have radio, we have planes, 
distances no longer count, but in many ways thoughts, people 
and goods are now more restricted in their move across na- 
tional boundaries than they were 50 years ago. 

We are going in for more and more planning, but our 
lanning is primarily on a national scale. We all want to 
ook after our own babies without thinking much of others, 
and, therefore, in many cases, the steps taken in one country 
are counteracted by steps taken in another country, and the 
net result is often just waste of time and money. 

Another thing, in the cases where we go in for interna- 
tional planning and for helping others, our actions are not 
always thought out so that in the long run we achieve the 
best results. For example, our medical assistance to over- 
populated countries helps to keep people alive, and thereby 
contributes to making the problem of overpopulation even 
more acute. One sometimes thinks it might have been better 
to start alleviating the pressure by teaching birth control and 
by making arrangements for emigration to less populated 
areas. But there we run into even more serious difficulties. 
When it comes to finding places—the “Haves” are not easily 
persuaded to share with the “Have Nots.” 

We have spread our scientific knowledge and technical 
knowhow to less experienced people. This has been done 
with the best intentions, but a great deal of what has been 
done in the line of education in the socalled backward coun- 
tries has unfortunately increased the dissatisfaction of people 
with their fate, and has had the effect of creating resentment. 
By opening up the shutters and the windows and showing 
the people in the rest of the world how we live we often 
arouse envy. The less fortunate ones, who must stay cooped 
up where they are born, cannot understand that we say all 
are equal, when our wages are so much higher than theirs 
and we have to have air conditioning to live in their country, 
and we won't let them come to ours. So, alas, our good deeds 
ee turn against us the very people we are trying to 
help. 

All this seems rather hopeless. 

But my aim has not been to discourage you. Far from it. 
My aim has simply been to point out a few things that are 
more or less obvious, but very fundamental, and just because 
they are so obvious, perhaps sometimes are forgotten, 

1) The United Nations Organization is just one of the 
many instruments that may be used to debate and perhaps 
negotiate, and solve international problems. The creation of 
the United Nations as such has not solved one single prob- 
lem. Our problems remain with us as before, they can only 
be solved when action in the right direction is taken by indi- 
vidual governments. 

2) Our governments are what the majority of us want 
them to be. You here in the United States and we in Den- 
mark are fortunate to live in a democracy, so we are responsi- 
ble for what our governments do. We must make up our 
minds as to the kind of world we want. 

In our search for the best possible solution the thoughts of 
all good men and women are needed, not only politicians, 
not only technicians, businessmen and bankers, but teachers 
of religion and philosophy and psychology as well. 
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Our program can be ambitious. It ought to be. But it 
must remain within the realms of reality and possibilities, 
taking the world with its many different peoples as it is 
today. 

3) If we desire a peaceful world we must be willing to 
pay the price. instead of the “right or wrong, my country” 
spirit, we must develop a spirit of loyalty to mankind, and 
in some cases where there is conflict between the national 
interest and the general interest, we must be guided by the 
latter, and this sometimes means a curtailment of authority 
and material sacrifice. We cannot expect always to be judges 
in Our Own Case. 

But we must remember, a good program that remains a 
dead letter, or is carried out too slowly, and with too many 
reservations and limitations, may do more harm than good. 

Nations, less fortunate than ourselves, perhaps less cyni- 
cal and more easily swayed, have taken our declared aims 
more literally than we have. For that very reason they have 
probably been more disappointed in the United Nations. So 
we ourselves have made it more difficult to achieve our goal. 

Therefore, what to my mind is important now is deeds. 

If you ask me what the deeds are to be, I would like to 
start out by referring you to the simple words of the Bible: 
“Do as you would be done by.” 

I think this is both morally and psychologically speaking 
a sound rule. One that will work better than if we try to 
have one set of rules for ourselves and our friends, and 
another for our enemies. 

We are not ali alike, and we will remain different for a 
long time to come. We have to be tolerant. It would be a 
good thing if we could learn to enjoy “the diversity of crea- 
tures” instead of resenting our differences. 

But more than that, it means that we should be like Vol- 
taire who said: “I disagree. with every word of yours, but I 
shall fight to my death for your right to say what you think.” 
In other words: We have to live and let live. That, how- 
ever, not only means not to interfere with the other fellow. 
That is not enough. It also means, we must not make it 
impossible for the other fellow to live. 

Nations cannot lead separate lives any longer the way they 
could centuries ago, when not only China, Korea and Japan, 
but many other nations, were more or less hermit kingdoms. 
It is therefore not enough to leave other nations alone. We 
must make it possible for them to live. We should enable 
people from overcrowded areas to migrate elsewhere. We 
should in general make it easier than it is now for people 
from one country to move to another, not only as tourists, 
but to earn a living. We should let their goods come into 
our countries in exchange for our goods. Countries with high 
tariffs and import restrictions should liberalize their imports, 
especially, of course, when they are creditor nations and ex- 
port a lot. Otherwise all the money collects in one country, 
and trade has to stop. 

What I have sketched here may seem a somewhat modest 
program to you. But it is going to be difficult enough to 
carry it out. I for one would be quite satisfied if I were to 
live to see a world, before I die, with as low tariffs and as 
few restrictions on export and import of goods and of capi- 
tal, and as free migration of people, as we had 50 years ago. 
I think such a change, away from today’s protectionism could 
do more to lessen the tension in the world, and to lessen the 
danger of war and the use of the atomic bomb than any other 
thing we can do at present. 

How are we to start such 2 movement? Are we to call a 
new international conference to lower tariffs, etc. NO. If 
anything, we have had too many conferences already. What 
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I advocate is that every country on its own, even though it 
hurts individual groups, make a start of its own for the sake 
of mutual interest, and liberalize its tariff-, its import- and 
export restrictions, its immigration rules, and its legislation 
concerning foreigners in general. 

Some of these steps may be quite upsetting, and for that 
reason we cannot open our doors wide all at once. But we 
can do it gradually. Just remember, how few restrictions we 
had before 1914. How low tariffs were. Remember, that 
people all over Europe never used passports except to go to 
Russia, and could take jobs where they wanted. Over a 
million newcomers arrived in this country every year. 


What I am thinking of here, is a general overall liberal 
policy. But I think we might go further in specific instances. 

Some countries are very much like our own in their eco- 
nomic and social structure, in their way of thinking, and 
their general way of behavior. With those we could make 
special agreements that would do away with practically all 
restrictions. Denmark might be doing this with Sweden and 
Norway. We are. A Dane can move to Sweden and vice 
versa. A Norwegian can take a job in Denmark. 


There are other things as well we might do. There is a 
problem, let us say, between the United States and Denmark 
that we have found difficult to solve. I am primarily thinking 
of problems of a legal nature, where both parties are in agree- 
ment that justice and fairness should prevail, but where we 
have not found it possible to reach an agreement on the actual 
terms. Why do we not let a small group of disinterested out- 
siders, let us say, a Canadian and a Swede, possibly together 
with a Dutchman or a Latin-American jurist decide matters 
for us? We have practically the same concept of law and 
fairness. It should cause no mortification to abide by such a 
verdict, and it would save a lot of time and money. It would 
be worth even more as a measure to promote international 
confidence, and it would serve as a splendid example for 
others. 

The way history is taught in most schools all over the 
world, we glorify our own deeds, and belittle the deeds of 
our neighbors—we give the young a nationalistic, often some- 
what distorted picture of what actually happened, and in that 
way we breed young chauvinists. 

In Scandinavia we did that too. But now for a number of 
years the history books have been checked by an interscandi- 
navian committee that sees to it that each Danish, Swedish or 
Norwegian child is given an objective picture of the deeds 
and the misdeeds of his forefathers. 

Even if we do all this, you may still think it is only patch- 
work. I agree that we should do much more. Personally, I 
would be willing to take far reaching steps in the direction 
of “One World.” But I don’t believe such measures would 
be passed by the Parliament in my country, and still less by 
your Congress. 

That is why I have become more modest in my hopes. 
Let us crawl before we walk. Let us walk before we run. 
Let us work for modest plans that can_be carried out, not 
only for the very ambitious ones, that remain blueprints. 

Actions speak louder than words. And, besides, even 
comparatively small changes can have great effect. 

A lowering of our average yearly temperature by 2 or 3 
degrees would bring about a new ice age. On the other hand, 
a rise in the average temperature by a few degrees would 
make us live in a tropical climate here in Massachusetts. Even 
a modest lowering of. the present international barriers, physi- 
cal and spiritual, might change the whole international climate, 
and bring us nearer than we think to becoming—not only in 
name—but in reality the United Nations of the World. 
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Possibly, many of you won't agree with what I have tried 
to outline here. The liberal approach to things is not very 
— nowadays. I shall not resent it if your views differ 
rom mine, even if they are diametrically opposed to my 
views. I promise, like Voltaire, I shall fight for your right 
to hold them, and to express them. 



































Club. In fact, I don’t know how to protest my inno- 

cense of the virtues which would entitle me to it, 
without seeming to protest too much. So I hope you will 
settle for a heartfelt and sincere expression of thanks. 

I suspect that guests appearing before this organization are 
always at great pains to get in some reference to Phila- 
delphia’s many revered institutions. Unfortunately, the effort 
to cover them all places a considerable strain upon a man’s 
ingenuity. So, with apologies to all concerned, I'll take the 
easy way out and talk to you about a subject which seems to 
me as far-ranging as Benjamin Franklin, as inspiring as the 
Liberty Bell, meatier than the finest scrapple, and packing 
all the wallop of a Fish House punch. 

I want to talk to you as a private citizen—a businessman— 
who recently had a close-up view of part of our country's 
foreign relations, as a United States representative to the 
United Nations. While the experience hardly qualifies me as 
a seasoned statesman, it did suggest a few thoughts which I 
would like to talk about this evening. 

When I took the U. N. assignment, I was skeptical about 
the value of the United Nations. From what I read in the 
papers, the U. N. seemed to be a place where an awful lot of 
talking went on but nothing much got done—and I, for one, 
somewhow expected a lot more. 

My views have changed considerably. I have a feeling that 
too many of us have expected too much too quickly from the 
United Nations. 

The United Nations is not a superstate and it cannot— 
nor should it attempt to—do the things which only a super- 
state might be able to do. But it is a great world forum in 
which dangerous issues can be forced out into the open light 
of world opinion, and the real pressure of world opinion can 
be brought upon nations to talk out—rather than beht out— 
their differences. 

On several occasions the U. N. has prevented the outbreak 
of armed fighting; on others it has stopped fights in progress; 
and on still others it has confined hostilities and kept them 
from spreading into a global conflict. We should remember 
that the techniques for doing these things are still new. 

Had there been no U. N., the world might even now be 
locked in atomic war. And, at the very least, it’s probable 
that millions more of the world’s people—many of them 
Americans, perhaps—would have died violently in the past 
8 years. 

The fact that such a forum does exist has kept alive the 
spark of human liberty in many parts of the world where 
otherwise it would have flickered out. Perhaps we Americans 
are not very happy about the present state of affairs in the 
world—as we see it from here. But without the United Na- 
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I am sure of one thing, and that is, what has brought you 
here to this meeting today, is your warm interest in world 
problems, and your desire to help in building a world of 
peace and good will among men. 

This has been my main interest for years, no matter how 
modest my contribution. 


United Nations Not a Superstate 


UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS POSE A REAL CHALLENGE 


By HENRY FORD, II, President of the Ford Motor Company 
Delivered at the annual dinner of the Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, January 16, 1954. 


tions, our position might be much more lonely and precarious 
than it now is. 

Although this performance justifies many times over our 
support, the United Nations holds even greater promise as a 
means of mobilizing free nations to the task of peaceful 
world development. 

For example, where could President Eisenhower have made 
a more effective appeal to the world’s -— to pool their 
atomic resources for the peaceful benefit of all than before 


the U. N. Assembly? That proposal could be the first real 


step toward easing world tensions. 

I would like you to put yourselves for a moment in the 
place of a delegate to the U. N. 

One of the really rewarding experiences you have—it seems 
to me—comes from working closely with people of as many 
as 60 different nationalities. You spend hours every day sitting 
and talking with people—delegates and their staffs—in com- 
mittee, in the delegates’ lounge, in the dining rooms. Through 
a little plastic headphone you listen to hours of speeches and 
endless haggling over technicalities until you get a sweaty 
ear. It's quite a contrast to the usual business conference, 
where things get done with a minimum of fuss and bother. 

But gradually you become aware that something is getting 
done—something not only important but exciting. Hundreds 
of people of different races, creeds, and languages, of differ- 
ent political and economic outlook, are working doggedly in 
a dedicated effort to achieve just one goal—to advance peace 
and international understanding, if only a hair's breadth. 

If you keep your eyes and ears open, you also begin to get 
a rather revealing picture of how the United States of Ameri- 
ca appears to others. That picture—whether fair or false—is 
valuable to us. At the least, it can help us to find out where 
we stand in the eyes of the nations of the world. And next, 
by listening to these diverse views, it will make us look at 
ourselves objectively and decide what it is we really do want 
to stand for. I would like to talk about these two subjects 
tonight. 

I found, for example, that many of our foreign friends 
feel we're too hipped on the idea that we have the right and 
duty to assume moral and spiritual leadership of the free 
world. It's the sort of idea that suggests that because we're 
strong and richer than most nations, we think we are also 
wiser and better and even more cultured. If we do feel that 
way, perhaps we ought to keep that feeling strictly to our- 
selves. 

They also think we have a passion for popularity. We feel 
hurt, they say, when people don’t respond to our generosity 
with an immediate and unmistakable show of gratitude. Of 
course, Poor Richard was well aware that there's no better 
way to make a man resent you than by putting him in your 
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debt. The foreigner may agree that the goals of our foreign 

policy are generous enough—but he suspects they are not 

solely generous. He feels that when we spend money abroad, 

we do it for good practical reasons, and that we shouldn't ex- 
more than ordinary thanks 

In the eyes of many foreigners, we also seem to view the 
struggle with communism as a total ideological conflict—an 
all-or-nothing struggle—rather than as a complex situation in 
which progress may be made piecemeal on many fronts with- 
out bringing about a world crisis. Many nations can’t help 
but feel that they might be crushed in the working out of the 
total conflict that we keep talking about. 

A much more serious criticism is directed against the gen- 
eral character of our foreign policy. There is a feeling that 
up to now, the United States has been rather negative and 
defensive in its outlook. 

To take a specific example, I recently saw published in a 
French magazine a nationwide survey of French public opin- 
ion about America. It showed that the French people have, 
in general, a friendly and favorable attitude toward us, but 
they believe that the dominant tone of America policy is 
fear and hatred of communism. A large majority, about 64 
percent, agreed with this statement: The Americans are over- 
hypnotized by their hatred of communism. 

It’s my impression that this feeling is shared in general by 
most foreign nations. It reflects what foreigners read about 
us in their newspapers and magazines, and hear over their 
radios. Three things generally seem to stand out in sharp 
relief, as they look at us. 

First is the view that we have been so preoccupied with 
military defense that we are overlooking the more positive 
approaches to peace—in effect, that we are prepared to spend 
billions for defense against Soviet Russia, but only pennies 
for world progress. 

Second is the feeling that the present economy-in-govern- 
ment drive—something which I happen to favor very strongly 
—has been taken over by an isolationist wrecking crew, which 
runs under the slogan: No trade, no aid, no cooperation, no 
nothing. 

Third is what many peoples regard as an overeager, blunder- 

buss pursuit of the Reds and a rather hysterical attack upon 
freedom of thought. Apparently the world see us as a great 
giant peering nervously under his bed—and occasionally bash- 
ing with a huge cudgel, a small and frightened mouse. 
—So far, I have perhaps painted an overly black picture of 
where we stand in the eyes of the world. But that picture 
may help us see what we should—and I believe do—want to 
stand for. 


It seems to me that we want to stand for steadfastness and 
courage and constructive imagination in our approach to world 
roblems. We relate those qualities to strength in a man. 
e relate the qualities of fear and hatred and negative think- 
ing to weakness. And so, if we want our influence in the 
world to be as strong as it should be, we only need to think 
and act as befits our strength. 


I am convinced that the American people want a positive 
foreign policy and the administration is trying to provide one. 
Secretary Dulles made that very clear when he anounced this 
week a new United States policy designed to give us much 
greater initiative and flexibility in deterring Communist ag- 
8tession. It is a policy which gives us great retaliatory power 
at minimum cost. In effect, it raises a protective unbrella 
over the free world. Of course, that is not the last step— 
it is only one step—on the road to a lasting peace. Under 
that protective umbrella, we and other free nations must be- 
gin the arduous task of building a permanent peace. 
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Unfortunately, our positive initiative is being hampered by 
a powerful and grimly negative group in American politics. 
Speaking, I hope, as a good Republican, surely we can have 
sound and efficient policies at home without throwing inter- 
national cooperation into the ashcan. 

We can and must have economy, for example, but we can- 
not afford to have it at the expense of peaceful progress. 

Economy does not always mean not spending money. Right 
after the war, Ford Motor Co. found itself in a pretty run- 
down condition. Instead of hoarding what we had, as soon 
as we could, we started spending quite a lot of money to 
modernize old plants, build new ones and engineer new 
products. The result is that today, we believe that Ford Motor 
Co. is in an outstanding competitive position—in terms of 
product as well as from a manufacturing cost standpoint. 
That is one investment which proved to be very good economy. 

Next, we can fight subversion at home in the only really 
efficient way—dquietly, systematically, and without all the 
public tumult of a four-alarm fire. In fact, I believe that this 
situation will gradually correct itself, whether from want of 
fuel or from want of an audience. 

Above all, it seems to me we can refuse to let our past pre- 
occupation with milifary defense continue to dominate our 
thinking. It seems to me that there is only one sensible atti- 
tude for Americans to take toward this atomic age. We have 
greatly strengthened our own and the free world’s defenses. 
Our new defense policy enables us to bring our defense pro- 
gram down to a more or less permanent level. 

We must accept the fact that we can’t ever have absolute 
security. Moreover, we must also accept the fact—the mathe- 
matics of the atom being what it is—that our relative security 
probably won't increase greatly. 

If we are doing all we reasonably can do defensively, then, 
I say, let's not worry ourselves to death. Let's not make a 
fetish of security, whether in our private, national or interna- 
tional lives. It doesn’t become a man; and it certainly doesn’t 
become a great nation. 

But, more importantly, let's not use our heavy defense 
burden as an alibi for avoiding the positive approaches to 
peace which are now open to us. 

It seems to me that today, as never before, the time is ripe 
for a vigorous demonstration by Americans of our deep be- 
lief in the future of mankind. 

I believe, specifically, that the United States should now 
step forth with a hardhitting program to speed the peaceful 
and orderly development of the underdeveloped areas of the 
earth, and help them adjust to life in the new age of tech- 
nology. 

I think we should invest in this constructive adventure a 
very small part of the effort and imagination we have so 
freely spent in developing our own resources and preparing 
our defenses against war. Here is why I think we should do 
this. 


First of all, the underdeveloped areas pose a real challenge 
to American leadership, and offer us a chance to do a good 
deed which coincides very satisfactorily with our own self- 
interest. 


Obviously, a rich world means good business, and a poor 
world means poor business. The faster we help these areas 
to advance, the sooner will our farmers and workers and 
businessmen be able to staft meeting their unlimited hunger 
for all that we produce. 

More important still, many of these areas, representing the 
decisive balance of world power, are in a state of upheavel 
and revolt against subhuman conditions of life. They are be- 
ing hotly courted and could fall into the Soviet sphere, quite 
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soon, without any great exertion on the part of the Com- 
munists. 

But let's not approach this problem only as a grim moral 
obligation or as another crisis—another fire to be put out. 
Instead, we have every reason to look upon it as an oppor- 
tunity and challenge—one which we are uniquely prepared 
to meet. 

Our generation has seen a tremendous growth of basic 
knowledge and technological progress in science, in manage- 
ment, and in industrial methods. We have come so far so 
fast that we scarcely begin to consolidate today’s progress 
before it becomes obsolete. 

And like an old prospector who suddenly strikes it rich, 
we are a little befuddled by our fortune. We don’t quite know 
what to do with ourselves. But we sense that a profound 
change has taken place—that many of our old notions about 
the nature of the physical world, of economics and society. 
are going to wind up in the wastebasket. There's no place 
for static thinking in our dynamic society. 

Those who suffer from a depression psychosis, for example, 
are gradually being moved toward a more optimistic outlook. 
For our new technology offers unlimited opportunities for 
the imaginative and venturesome. And we have only begun 
to nibble at the edges of what we know. 

With the opportunity that lies before it, and the good of 
competition at its back, industry is forced to move farther and 
faster, to support advanced scientific research, and to discard 
methods iat machinery at a rate which would have seemed 
preposterous just a few short years ago. 

But as we adjust ourselves to our own technological prog- 
ress, we slowly realize that the knowledge we possess can 
reshape the face of the world. We know how to multiply 
the yield of the earth and the sea so that men need no longer 
go hungry. We are learning how to harness the energy of 
the sun, the ocean tides, and the atom to provide all the power 
man needs to give him warmth and lift the burden of brute 
labor from his shoulders. 

Today only a few of the earth's people are beginning to 
enjoy the real abundance which that knowledge makes possi- 
ble. With imagination and the will to put that knowledge 
generously to work, we can bring about greater progress in 
decades than man has achieved in all the past centuries of 
his history. 

I would not venture any blueprint for a program to accom- 
plish these purposes except in a very general way. 

Such a program should be far-reaching enough to capture 
the world’s enthusiasm. It should be long range, assuring the 
underdeveloped areas of a substantial, coordinated program 
for many years to come. To be effective it must, as former 
Ambassador Chester Bowles has put it, do good with people 
rather than to people. 

The basic elements of such a program are fairly familiar. 

First is technical assistance—a tremendously powerful, low- 
cost force. It covers a wide range of basic education enabling 
people to move from more or less primitive circumstances 
toward a semi-industrialized society. I have seen this force at 
work through my assignment in the United Nations and 
through various activities of the Ford Foundation in the 
Middle and Near East. I know it can do tremendous things. 
Philadelphia's own American Friends Service Committee has 
been carrying on this type of project for many years. 

A second element might be called basic capital develop- 
ment. It would involve us in self-help projects of a basic 
nature—troads, harbors, dams, electrification projects, and so 
on—which private capital cannot normally undertake, and 
which show dramatically tangible results. The problem of 
financing such projects does not seem insurmountable. It 
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might be possible, for example, to broaden the scope of 
action of the Export-Import Bank, and to promote revision 
of the charter of the International Bank, so that it can lib- 
eralize its lending policies. 

A third part of this program would be—and we've sat on 
this one long enough—a real effort to encourage United States 
private investment abroad. 

In this connection, the underdeveloped countries them- 
selves must recognize the fact that they themselves have the 
responsibility to create the kind of climate in which private 
investment from abroad becomes a practical possibility. In- 
vestments should be allowed to earn a suitable return. A 
genuine effort should be made to work toward convertibility, 
and some understanding must be reached to guarantee invest- 
ments against the risk of confiscation or nationalization. 

Our company is often asked why we don't make more 
dollar investments abroad. We do, of course, invest our local 
profits in new facilities and modernization programs. The 
reason we don’t generally invest dollars is that the climate 
abroad, both political and economic, is not particularly favor- 
able. It is obvious, of course, that the United States cannot 
create more favorable conditions in other countries just as 
we cannot meet singlehandedly the whole world’s economic 
development needs. We can’t go it alone, either economically 
or politically. But this evening I am talking about the job we 
can do—one which might stir the free nations to a much more 
vigorous effort on their own “ga 

And, finally, it would help a good deal if we put into 
effect a sound and liberalized trade policy. I might mention 
that I've been accused of various dark purposes in joining 
this trade issue. On the one hand, I'm said to be cynically 
advancing the secret interests of Ford Motor Co. On the 
other hand, some of our dealers in protectionist areas are 
convinced that I’m out to sabotage the company. 

The truth is that I'm convinced our trade policy, as well as 
our foreign investment program, is a vital ingredient of a 
worthwhile program of economic development. The slogan, 
“Trade, not aid,” is oversimplified. It ought to say some- 
thing about investment. What economic development really 
requires is lots more trade, lots more investment, and a mini- 
mum giveway aid to oil the gears and do a few essential 
things which private funds can’t do. 

Only so long as our imports and foreign private invest- 
ment continue at low levels, must aid be an important part 
of an economic development program. But it need not and 
should not be giveaway aid except under the most unusual 
circumstances. Nor would we have to add to our budget in 
order to achieve a very generous program. 

As we cut back our defense spending, we can apply each 
year a small part of what we save to expand our development 
program. Since our defense budget may drop as much as 
$10 billion, it is simple arithmetic that 5 or 10 percent of that 
drop would ultimately yield half a billion to a billion addi- 
tional dollars annually for economic development. That may 
be more than a sound program would require. Actually the 
question of cost is secondary to setting up the machinery 
necessary to get the job under way. 

In an inspiring speech last April, President Eisenhower 
expressed the heartfelt desire of many Americans to channel 
much of the effort now devoted to defense into peaceful and 
constructive international programs. The Senate strongly en- 
dorsed that proposal. According to a Gallup poll, a sub- 
stantial majority of the American people approved it. The 
President's later U. N. proposal to share the benefits of the 
atom has stirred new hopes throughout the free world. _ 

It seems to me that it would be a mistake to tie our action 
rigidly to conditions which are almost impossible to attain 
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in the foreseeable future. If we do so, our pronouncements 
might seem little more than empty ennai gestures. We 
cannot withhold our positive peaceful efforts until—if ever— 
the Soviets change their ways. Not if we want to go on 
exerting a really constructive influence in the world. 

I believe it is not too early to start acting now on such a 
program. 

I am convinced that, if we do so, the United States will 
receive a new measure of support throughout the free world. 
And we will be calling the shots on our own terms—not 
on those dictated by the lords of the Kremlin. It seems to 
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me, moreover, that this is a matter above politics and above 
partisanship. I believe it is a practical idea which would 
appeal strongly to our people. 

I believe finally that the basic idea is one which reflects 
overpoweringly the logic and challenge of our present situa- 
tion. If we fail that challenge, we shall prove ourselves inade- 
quate to the great underlying needs and opportunities of our 
generation and, more importantly, as the present leader of the 
free world. If we meet it head on, then we shall prove our 
worth as a people, and as a truly great nation. 


Problems of Underdeveloped Countries 


INTERNATIONAL STOCKPILING AND FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 
By MOEKARTO NOTOWIDIGDO, Ambassador of the Re public of Indonesia to the United States 
Delivered to the American-Indonesian Chamber of Commerce, New York, N. Y., January 14, 1954 


members and guests of this Chamber for tendering this 

luncheon in my honor. May I reciprocate by saying that 
I consider it most fitting that I should make my first public 
address before this Chamber, whose members are so intimately 
concerned with the promotion of good relations between our 
countries. Certainly there is no audience which would have a 
greater understanding of the problems facing my country to- 
day, closely related as they are with the issues confronting 
you and the rest of this inter-dependent world. 

Your meeting is also most timely for a consideration of cer- 
tain problems which are of common concern both to my coun- 
try and to yours since the world is now facing a great turning 
point in its economic future. The apparent termination of the 
Korean incident creates many economic problems, even though 
it may help in solving a number of political issues. It brings 
us face to face with the fact that the economies of the devel- 
oped countries, and in their train the dependent economies of 
the under-developed countries, have enjoyed a prosperity which 
was dependent upon the waging of war or the immediate threat 
of war. It has been widely reported that the Commonwealth 
countries, at their current conference, were seriously concerned 
with the possible consequences of a recession in the American 
economy. America, of course, is similarly disturbed at the pos- 
sibility of such a development and the under-developed coun- 
tries must as a matter of extreme urgency consider their eco- 
nomic future in the light of this potential change in your 
economic pattern, because even a slight down-turn in the eco- 
nomic activity of the United States is bound to have a serious 
impact on the economy of countries which, like Indonesia, 
have to rely on the proceeds of their foreign trade as a princi- 
pal source of income. This fact, which underscores the world- 
wide inter-dependence of economic problems of all nations, 
calls for joint action on an international front to solve the 
problems of economic stability, of the persistent imbalance in 
international payments and of the slow development of the 
under-developed countries. 

In yet another respect we are on common ground with you. 
Our economic policy is designed to further our efforts to main- 
tain peace in the world and to increase the standard of living 
of all peoples through the constructive use of the great riches 
of our country. Yet, we find ourselves in the paradoxical 
situation that only when a war or the threat of war creates a 
sudden upsurge in the demand for basic commodities do we 
achieve maximum, though temporary, prosperity. I am using 
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the word “temporary” advisedly, for the end of the “Korean 
boom’’—as all of you are undoubtedly aware—saw an equally 
rapid decline in the market for our raw materials. Obviously, 
our reduced exports have seriously curtailed our importing 
capacity, but the effect of the decline of our raw materials has 
gone far beyond that: it has sharply affected our over-all pro- 
duction, our employment, our domestic and foreign revenues; 
it has played havoc with our trade and payments balances and 
it has heavily drained our free reserves. The widening impact 
of these difficulties which are not confined to Indonesia alone, 
especially if they coincide with a depression in the industria- 
lized countries, will inevitably hit the economy of the world 
as a whole with a resounding crash. Our great need is for a 
greater diversification of the bases of our economic viability 
so that we may free ourselves from the uncertainties and the 
hardships caused by the violent ups and downs in the price of 
our commodities which enter the world market. But it is ex- 
actly here that we come face to face with the greatest single 
dilemma of Indonesia: we can only make ourselves less vul- 
nerable to the adverse influence of the fluctuations of trade by 
the process of development, but at the same time, steady de- 
velopment is continuously hampered by the volatile swings in 
international trade. It is impossible to execute or even plan 
continuous development programmes without being assured of 
a steady flow of our most important resource of finances: for- 
eign trade earnings. The reason why I place so much stress 
on this issue is that it is my hope that you will share my con- 
viction that the times are ripe for common action. 

The past few years have given striking demonstration of 
the catastrophic consequences of the dependence by any coun- 
try on the production and export of a few major commodi- 
ties, and particularly in a period of war or preparation for 
war. Indonesia is dependent upon a few major exports, such 
as tin and rubber, for approximately two-thirds of its foreign 
exchange earnings, and of its imports of capital and consumer 
goods. The price of tin and rubber in the past three years 
has varied more than 250 and 350 per cent respectively. In 
June 1950, the price of tin was 77.78 cents per pound. In 
February 1951 it was 183.00 cents per pound. It is now ap- 
proximately 85 cents per pound. In the case of rubber, the 
price rose from approximately 31 cents in June 1950 to 73 
cents in February 1951, and the current price is approximately 
20 cents. The fluctuation in the amount of Indonesia’s foreign 
exchange derived from tin and rubber has been in proportion 
to the fluctuation in the selling prices. When the price of tin 
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rose sharply officials of consuming countries attacked the tin- 
producing countries as profiteers, but today, with the sharp 
decline in price, we have heard no official voices urging action 
to alleviate the severe hardships caused hereby. 

This problem is most familiar to you in relation to surpluses 
of U. S. agricultural products. You have adopted a very vig- 
orous policy of price supports to give the American farmer a 
purchasing power equal to that which he enjoyed during a re- 
presentative base period. While there have been many de- 
bates concerning your policy of parity, the principle as a whole 
has not been seriously contested. Something similar on an in- 
ternational scale, although not an exact counterpart, is obvi- 
ously necessary for the stabilization of prices of commodities 
produced by the under-developed countries for sale in an in- 
ternational market over which they have little or no control. 


In this connection, I should like to draw your attention to 
a series of proposals which were very recently submitted to 
the United Nations by an international group of economists 
of high standing—one of them an Indonesian—acting at the 
request of the General Assembly. Among other things, these 
economists propose the creation of buffer stocks, acquired and 
financed under international authority. Through these buffer 
stocks commodities would be acquired in times of surplus and 
released when shortages appear. Such a scheme would form 
part of a well conceived stockpiling plan under which the 
most important world commodities are coordinated and which 
would be able to stabilize directly the price level of basic com- 
modities as a whole and indirectly the prices of a majority of 
the other goods we use. This will eliminate the ever-recurring 
threat of shortages and gluts—a problem which as I have tried 
to show, is so pressing at this very moment. The same group 
of economists also call “>r the setting up of a new “Trade 
Stabilization Commission. At the moment, no effective in- 
ternational facilities exist 1. ‘iscuss and propose action on the 
vital problem of international stability as it concerns commod- 
ity trade as a whole. The existing organs, such as the Rubber 
Study Group, the Tin Conference and the Sugar Conference 
all deal with a single commodity and their actions have more 
often than not been in the nature of piecemeal measures in- 
capable of insuring long-term stability. The commodity pro- 
blems which now harass us, however, are not caused by single 
commodities operating independently; the problem involves 
the whole range of commodities entering international trade 
and the only satisfactory solution is that which bases itself on 
a general approach. The proposed Commission would have 
an advisory, and not an executive capacity, and its first task 
would be to make proposals for stabilization, and prompt re- 
commendations for appropriate concerted inter-governmental 
actions whenever the stability of the world’s markets appears 
threatened. On the whole, the proposals of the group of eco- 
nomists are aimed at avoiding the danger of uncoordinated 
actions and the disrupting influence of large and sudden swings 
in the incomes which nations receive from their most impor- 
tant export commodities. 

Such measures are necessary for the protection of the de- 
veloped as well as the underdeveloped countries. For the un- 
derdeveloped countries, they are indispensable to create some 
definite minimum source of foreign exchange and a minimum 
return to the producers. In addition, such agreements would 
make it possible for the underdeveloped countries to go for- 
ward with their programs of new industrial development and 
of increasing the efficiency of their existing agricultural, extrac- 
tive, and small-scale industrial undertakings. 

For the developed countries, commodity arrangements would 
first of all solve the problem of a steady source of imported 
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raw materials at reasonable prices. Secondly, they would assist 
in solving the problem of burdensome surpluses of commodi- 
ties such as wheat and cotton produced by the developed coun- 
tries, by facilitating the disposition and stabilizing the prices 
of such commodities. Thirdly, they would assist in prevent- 
ing a serious decline in the business cycle by providing an 
ever-expanding market for the capital. and consumer goods 
which threaten to create a surplus problem as severe as that 
existing today for raw materials and agricultural products. 

The purchasing power of the underdeveloped countries will 
necessarily increase as a result of the more stable and regular 
markets created for their commodities, and also as a result of 
the improvement in the methods of production and the growth 
of industrialization, which will follow from such stabilization 
of sources of revenue. 

The development of countries such as Indonesia opens a 
limitless horizon for the sale of goods produced in developed 
countries, such as the United States. Eighty million Indonesians 
represent potentially one of the greatest markets in the world, 
but this potentiality cannot become an actuality unless the 
problem is faced for what it is—an international problem, a 
problem of the whole world which requires cooperative action, 
and the solution of which will simultaneously contribute both 
to the solution of America’s need for an expanding market, 
and the under-developed countries’ need for assured sources 
of income. 

International commodity arrangements do not constitute 
the entire solution. They must also be supplemented by re- 
cognition of the fact that the terms of trade have been ex- 
tremely disadvantageous for the under-developed countries 
throughout the whole history of colonial development. An 
improvement is bound to come. It is dictated by the most 
elementary justice which must ultimately express itself in eco- 
nomic terms for there is no valid reason why workers in my 
country producing rubber, for example, should permanently 
continue to receive only a small fraction of the wages received 
by their counterparts in this country who process the very 
same rubber. 

Another indispensable element in solving the common pro- 
blems of the developed and the under-developed countries is 
the expansion of the process of industrialization in the latter. 
While it is recognized that the rate of economic growth 
depends primarily on our own efforts and that the economic 
development of our country should be primarily financed from 
local savings and investments, it should be borne in mind 
that our income is extremely low. It follows from the low level 
of our income that the propensity to save is equally low in the 
face of the desire to meet many of the still unfulfilled basic 
needs. And above all, this low income is highly uncertain and 
unstable. For this reason, in our attempts to develop our coun- 
try economically, foreign capital is an essential ingredient in 
a pump priming function. The Prime Minister, the Deputy 
Prime Minister and the Minister of Economic Affairs have 
recently expressed themselves very forcefully in favor of a 
policy of welcoming foreign capital in Indonesia. 

Their statements are typical of the growing recognition 
among the Indonesian people as a whole of the desirability 
of foreign investments. The benefits of participation for for- 
eign groups can now be greater than ever because Indonesia 
offers a more fertile field for trade and development precisely 
because, for the first time, it shares in the fruits of develop- 
ment to a greater extent than before. Investors acquire 4 
greater measure of security as the population becomes more 
responsive when it sees tangible evidence of the benefits it 
receives from foreign participation. 
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It is expected that foreign enterprises should not, as in the 
past, discriminate against the Indonesian by employing only 
foreigners but should make the maximum use of Indonesian 
personnel and train them so that they will be able to reach 
the maximum possible development of their capacities. 

With the exception of those industries which are commonly 
reserved for the state, such as public utilities, or small scale 
enterprises which are suitable primarily for the Indonesians 
themselves, there are no prohibitions against foreign participa- 
tion. As a matter of policy, however, it would be preferred 
that the major interest should be in Indonesian hands in un- 
dertakings of great importance. In practice, however, there 
would be considerable leeway in determining whether majority 
control should be in foreign hands in specific cases, especially 
since local capital might not be readily available. 

The necessity for the development of Indonesia and South- 
east Asia as a whole has been emphasized by recent develop- 
ments in other areas of the world. The Western European 
economy has achieved a remarkable recovery in the post war 
period. But, even more important for our part of the world 
is the fact that according to a recent survey of ECAFE, the 
economic progress of another under-developed area, namely 
China, has made very substantial advances since achievement 
of power by Maotze Tung. 

In the countries of Southeast Asia, however, including In- 
donesia, there has been no comparable increase in produc- 
tivity. The primary reason for this is the dependence of the 
countries in this area on the export of a few primary com- 
modities, the fluctuations in the volume and prices of which 
have been mentioned above. The future development of the 
political as well as the economic stability of the world obvi- 
ously cannot rest on a solid basis when so significant a part 
of the world as Southeast Asia remains unstable, uneasy, and 
a source of increasing social discontent. The significance of 
the danger inherent in the failure of economic developments 
in Southeast Asia to keep pace with those in other parts of 
the world has not been fully appreciated by the West. The 
emphasis of the Western Powers has been on achieving a 
military balance of power. They have neglected the even more 
basic problem of the economic balance of power with respect 
to Southeast Asia. The danger stems from a number of fac- 
tors. First *s a psychological one—the achievement of sub- 
stantial progress in Commuist countries cannot fail to exer- 
cise powerful attraction on under-developed countries whose 
rate of progress has not been so rapid. In the second place, a 
nation which has no sound economic base is vulnerable both 
politically and militarily because it cannot retain the loyalty 
of its population when it does not satisfy their basic needs and 
their aspirations for the future. The consequence of this eco- 
nomic imbalance is to create pressures which may tend to attract 
under-developed countries towards a system which, in a similar 
stage of development, has apparently succeeded in some degree 
in meeting the problems which they have not begun to solve. 


Despite these serious handicaps, the progress made by In- 
donesia in a number of areas has been very satisfactory, and 
it is particularly significant as an indication of the tremendous 
achievements that are potentially possible if the basic problem 
of over-dependence on a few commodities can be overcome, 
and if foreign assistance can be made available for improve- 
ment in existing enterprises and the initiation of new ven- 
tures. The progress to which I refer is particularly significant 
because it also demonstrates affirmatively the advances made 
towards internal security. While the present Cabinet is 
obviously moving vigorously in this direction, as may be noted 
from its action in South Sulawesi and North Sumatra, a more 
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fundamental measure of assessing the degree of internal 
security is the increase in agricultural production which would 
have been impossible if insecurity prevailed. As you all know, 
the most important food crop in Indonesia is rice, and the 
instability in certain areas seriously affected its production, 
causing the Government to import large quantities. However, 
this situation has tangibly improved. Whereas in 1951, 
5,800,000 tons of rice were produced, this figure increased to 
6,300,000 in 1952. The production of rice has been so favor- 
able in 1953 that no rice imports whotsoever will be oo are 
in 1954, although 150,000 tons will be imported purely for 
a reserve in the event the harvest runs’ below normal. All 
other food crops have shown equally encouraging increased 
production, all attesting to the greater sense of security as it 
now prevails among the farmers. 

Another very indicative crop is sugar since again this crop 
has been very much subject to looting and pilfering when in- 
security prevailed. With respect to this crop we see that the 
production rose from approximately 277,000 tons in 1950 to 
approximately 600,000 tons in 1953. 

The Government is also moving forward with its program 
of stimulating the cooperative movement because of its con- 
viction that this is the most effective means of alleviating 
economic inequality between the weak agricultural segments 
of the population and the powerful groups which dominate 
foreign and domestic trade and the banking system. The 
cooperative movement has over a million active participants, 
and its growth is a positive index of the effectiveness of the 
Government’s program of raising the standard of living of 
the people. 

Somewhat similar considerations have led the Government 
to support financial institutions, such as the Bank Negara, the 
Bank Industri Negara and rural banks which have made credit 
resources available to those segments of the economy which 
previously had no access thereto. 

The following figures indicate the progress in several im- 
portant industries based on comparisions of production in 
1952 as contrasted with the prewar years 1940. (The index 
is based on the year 1950 as 100): 


1940 1952 
Automobile tubes.............................. 63 141 
SS SE ae 91 142 
ee 92 115 
Tee 116 153 
OS ee ee 109 141 
EE ae eee a eS 110 87 
BN TI oo cecctisraccncteenvesspconsce 34 110 
ARR Pi ee — 256 
SEES SERENE AONE N ae eee Ar Soe 237 160 
BIE, :setcenepnenssenctnnnsromneasnnnemeneven 28 83 
nn 202 167 
Cigarettes hand-rolled .................... 156 209 
Cigarettes machine-rolled ................ 153 211 
Woman's sarongs ............---.-------++++- 159 164 
MN I gigs cinch ccna 168 145 
re 121 80 


There are also reassuring indications of progress towards 
political stability. The internal problem of the armed forces, 
which seemed to present insurmountable difficulties, has 
recently been eased by the intervention of the President and 
the moderation shown by groups involved in the dispute. The 
Cabinet has maintained a solid majority by displaying firmness 
coupled with moderation, particularly in the vigorous imple- 
mentation of its policy of suppressing armed revolt while 
pushing forward with the program of transmigration. 
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In considering the stability and reliability of my nation as 
a whole it may be noted that my country has carried out every 
obligation it has ever undertaken, that all rights and conces- 
sions of all property owners have been fully recognized, and 
that there has not only been not a single instance of expropria- 
tion, but even of serious consideration thereof by any responsi- 
ble official. 

It is also significant that investors in a number of other 
foreign countries have shown their confidence in the future of 
Indonesia. For example, an important firm in West Germany, 
is reported to have signed an agreement to construct and 
operate an automobile plant in Indonesia. West German firms 
have also offered credit on a long-term basis for the construc- 
tion of merchant ships and similar offers have been received by 
Belgian, Scandinavian and Japanese firms. Japanese firms have 
also frequently emphasized their desire to make substantial 
investments in Indonesia. 

Above all, however, I urge you to consider the problems of 
stability and security from the long range view of our his- 
torical problems. Figuratively speaking, it is only yesterday 
that we achieved our independence. Our nation was born in 
a time of strife and turmoil when national independence was 
no longer a sufficient basis for the development of a people. 
Even your great nation is not the master of its own destiny, 
and certainly our material progress is heavily dependent upon 
forces beyond our control which can be tamed only by friendly 
assistance of other countries working with us for common 
goals, such as those I have briefly mentioned. 

I would ask you to recall the nature of our problems which 
are not vastly dissimilar from those you faced after the Arti- 
cles of Confederation failed you following the end of the 
Revolutionary War. You found then that certain fundamental 
revisions in the relations between your states and central 
government were essential, that it was a long hard process to 
pull out of the chaos created by years of revolution and des- 
truction, and that internal order was not easy to maintain 
during the transitional period. Moreover, you found that even 
then the problem was not wholly settled until the Civil War, 
some 76 years after the adoption of your Constitution. I un- 
derstand that in some parts of your country even now the Civil 
War is not considered over, and that (until recently) you 
still had a ‘Solid South”! 
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If you appraise our progress in the light of these facts I 
think you will agree that we have made substantial strides, and 
that our continued progress is heavily dependent upon the 
cooperation of the more developed countries of the world. 


In the development of Indonesia, and of a program of 
international economic cooperation, the members of this 
Chamber have the opportunity to play a unique role. You are 
aware both of the needs and policies of my country, and of 
the interests of the American business community as well as 
the incentives which might stimulate them to further activity 
in Indonesia. You are also aware of the necessity for an 
internationally-minded approach to the problems of trade and 
investment, knowing that cooperation is essential to solve the 
problems faced by the developed as well as the under-devel- 
oped countries. Would it not be possible for you to cooperate 
with us in the elaboration of a program of furthering and 
expanding American-Indonesian economic relations, and of 
securing wider support and endorsement for the policies which 
are essential for our mutual welfare? If you believe this is 
true, will you not consider the possibility of endorsing and 
working for the recognition of the principle of international 
commodity arrrangements, of stimulating increased trade and 
investment in Indonesia, and of governmental policies which 
will help to accelerate progress in these areas? 


We ask you therefore, and through you the whole of the 
American business community, to join with us in creating con- 
ditions which will make possible the development of our 
great human and natural resources and their dedication to our 
common purpose in creating a peaceful and prosperous world. 


In a world which has experienced the convulsions and 
upheavals of the past fifteen years and which has changed so 
fundamentally the balance of political power, is it asking too 
much to make comparatively minor changes now which may 
prevent future disasters whose enormity would dwarf those 
of the past? Is it asking too much to modify the prevailing 
economic arrangements to forestall the next upheaval which 
will completely sweep away not only these arrangements but 
may also destroy most of the world in the process? I think 
I can look forward to your answer with confidence. 


Thank you. 


"Free Markets Make Free Men’’ 


PRICE SUPPORTS AND ARTIFICIAL CURBS DO NOT WORK 


By SAM C. HYATT, President, American National Cattlemen's Association, Denver, Colorado 
Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the American Cattlemen's Association, Colorado Springs, Colorado, January 12, 1954 


tinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

It is hard to express in words my deep appreciation for 
the loyal support that has been given me. By the very nature 
of our democracy, it is impossible for everyone to enjoy the 
responsibilities, the prestige, and the honors which fall to the 
cowhand who has been chosen to be foreman. 

I have had the honor of being your foreman; it is an honor 
that I won't neglect or forget. 

My job would not have been possible without the reliable 
and enthusiastic help of many many hands... . 

Men and women who gave much of their time and their 
efforts—far belond the ordinary demands of our industry. 


Piss Cattlemen, Cow Belles, Junior Cattlemen, dis- 


Men and women who were always ready to put aside their 
own problems and worries to do the jobs which need doing so 
badly. 

Men and women who have the fortitude to speak out for 
the beliefs of their hearts and their minds. 


Particularly effective in helping your officers in meeting the 
problems of the past two years—and in preparing for tomor- 
row—were the Executive Committee, General Council, Stand- 
ing Committees, the office staff and many people who volun- 
teered in the true American way. 


You know, you must work with men when the going is 
rough to really get to know their worth. For his counsel and 
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SAM C. HYATT 
advice and for his devotion to the industry—to you and me— 
I cannot say enough for Mr. Mollin. 

During my two years as your president I have learned many 
things—one of the important facts is that no matter who is 
chosen to be “foreman” he will receive the same constant and 
sincere help and guidance from a// the men and women of 
this great cow business. 

We have closed the books on the year 1953. We are now 
opening them on 1954 and on the years ahead. 

We know what was in the past. But what 1954 holds in 
store for us and for all humanity, only God and time can tell. 

Let us scan briefly back through some of the pages of the 
past and see if some of our actions were for the best good of 
our industry and our nation as a whole. Let us check deeply 
to see if we have built on a solid rock foundation—or if we 
built on sand. 

I doubt if any of us, in looking back, can remember each 
page of each year as they roll by—but certain pages and chap- 
ters stand out for all of us. 

Open a page in early 1952. Your organization was alert to 
the symptoms of a price break in the making. The signs were 
there. But had the industry as a whole noticed them? During 
the summer and fall, the American National called together 
representatives of all phases of the beef production, processing 
and distribution business. The problems were apparent—the 
alarm was given. The solid cooperation of the entire industry 
to meet the crisis was achieved. 

I don’t have to jog your memory that underlined on all the 
pages of 1952 and the beginning of 1953 was the fact that we 
were under the ill-conceived and administered restrictions of 
the O.P.S. And other factors, such as the imports of New 
Zealand beef, were in the picture. 

So, when the first pages of 1953 began to be turned, the 
cattle industry was confronted with a price decline that was 
fast becoming an economic crisis to our industry. 

Before I go into some of the things we triéd to do and did 
do in checking the terrific price decline and help move our 
product, let us analyze a few figures. 

In 1947 there were 36 million cattle and calves slaughtered 
under federal inspection. In 1952, the slaughter came to 28 
million cattle. 

Compare the civilian population in 1947 and 1952—com- 
pare the wage scale and employment. It is not hard to see that 
1952 was the greater of the two. 

To me, there is only one answer—we lost our customer. 
Many factors tontributed to that, primary among them must 
be listed the O.P.S. and the uneveness of demand and supply 
which stemmied from that, and other arbitrary government 
actions. 

There is only one place for the edible part of the beef— 
and that is in the human stomach. 

So the first objective of the cooperative program, sparked 
by the American National, was to get our consumer back— 
and to keep him back! 

You can see that we have on display many of the results of 
this campaign to serve the public—the publicity on the tremen- 
dous bargains in beef, the promotion material which gives 
the homemaker true facts about the value of beef in the diet 
of her family. 

I want to call to your special attention when you study those 
displays, the samples of the advertisements which have con- 
tributed most effectively to the consumption of beef and veal 
during the past year. These advertisements are only samples 
of those run in thousands of newspapers, day after day, by 
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the retailers—the part of the industry which has the beef 
finally on sale to the public. 

It has been estimated that the nation’s retail food stores are 
currently spending more than 12 and one-half million dollars 
every year in promotion of beef and veal. Others are also 
spending big money for beef and veal advertising. 

Let us be realistic. Let us truly assess the potentials and the 
assets of our local, state and national organizations. Let us 
see what roles we can take in this vast program of promotion 
from our end of the line as the producers of this beef. That is 
one of the major projects yet to be written on the pages of 
1954. 

I cannot fully express my deep appreciation for the wonder- 
ful work that has been done—and is now getting even greater 
emphasis as the spirit and organization spreads to all corners 
of the industry. The Cow Belles, the Junior Cattlemen, the 
retailers, packers, wholesalers, American Meat Institute, 
Western State Meat Packers, National Livestock and Meat 
Board, the Department of Agriculture, the state and local 
cattlemen’s organizations, and to the many individual cattle 
people who entered into this nationwide beef promotion pro- 
gram a great word of thanks should be given. 

The results of all of our efforts have paid off. Today we 
can look at the per capita consumption records written on the 
pages of 1953 and see that the American People really prefer 
to eat their beef— instead of storing it or letting it rot. 

The cooperative industry program started so early in 1952 
also had other phases. Down through history it has been 
proven that food is a better “diplomat” than bombs or dollars. 
To this end we sought to accomplish an orderly reduction of 
our surplus by providing beef to foreign lands under the mil- 
lions of dollars set aside for that purpose. We also wanted 
to assure our own children of better diets, so we set out to see 
that beef was included among those surplus commodities which 
are provided to school lunch programs under Section 32 funds. 

I want to emphasize that those Section 32 funds are not at 
the expense of the taxpayers. That money comes from duties 
on imports of commodities which would unfairly compete with 
the production of our own people. 

The American National also intensified its efforts to point 
out to the nation’s cattle producers that the beef “factory” was 
getting out of line with demand and that if the cattle numbers 
continued to rise it would be almost impossible to bring them 
in balance without a major catastrophe. The association urged 
—and continues to urge—producers to strive for orderly mar- 
keting and to cull their herds to improve the quality of cows 
left at the beef factory and to bring about a better balance 
between demand and production potential. 

On the first pages of 1953 we brought to the attention of the 
government the need for credit that was fast developing 
because of one of the worst price breaks in the history of the 
cattle business. Then later when the drouth developed and 
became acute, we were on the job seeing that feed, finance 
and reduced railroad rates were made available for the drouth 
areas as fast as possible. 

A cowman and his family living close to Mother Nature are 
accustomed to all the varied changes in the elements, drouths, 
hard winters, grasshoppers, along with a flexible market, ex- 
periencing its ups and downs. The rougher the pages of 1953 
became, the less panic you found. Furthermore on the pages of 
1953 were written the glorious records of how the men and 
women of this industry closed their ranks to meet the problems 
immediately before them and to anticipate those yet to come. 


As an exemple, last spring, summer and fall saw the open- 
ing guns in a politically inspired clamor for price supports 
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and controls—a clamor which would have had the nation and 
the government believe that the cowman was abandoning his 
birthright of freedom for a few dollars. In the face of all this 
clamor, I called a meeting of the American National's Execu- 
. tive Committee in April and another in October. Although 
the committee had very short notice for either meeting, mem- 
bers of the committee came from border to border and coast 
to coast at their own time and expense. They pondered the 
problem from all angles—and they assured the nation that the 
cattlemen they represented—the true producers of the nation 
—had reaffirmed their belief in the heritage of freedom. And 
they denied the pitfalls of ‘easy dollars” to stand firm against 
price supports and controls. They declared in no uncertain 
terms that “Free markets make free men.” 

History proves beyond argument that when free enterprise is 
destroyed, free men go with it and that goes for free labor. 
And you cannot expect progress under an ironclad government 
monopoly as to private enterprise. I am getting tired of a 
farm program that requires management by a bureaucracy 
that exists fat and strong only when taxes are fat and strong, 
and a program that politicians ride to power on by using it as 
a dole system. No government, federal or state, can give you 
anything which it has not first taken from you. Furthermore, 
through government waste and extravagance you get back 
much less than what it takes from you. Knowing the govern- 
ment is the people, how far can we go in guaranteeing things 
to ourselves ? 

The Executive Committee knew more was at stake than 
just the controversy over supports. They knew that this minor- 
ity group was aiming for much bigger stakes, aiming at high 
price supports for all farm products and with them the way 
would be paved for complete socialization of American Agri- 
culture and in the end would inevitably control everything a 
farmer sells or does. 


The response to these meetings is just an example of the 
way the entire American National has held together—state by 
state, county by county—in one of the most crucial decisions 
facing our industry and the world. 

We have been looking through the pages of years gone by. 
On them we have found that there are certain pages of the 
future which must be written now—plans and decisions which 
must be made. 

Those plans and decisions will fall to us here, but as we go 
speeding along life's highway with our windshields clouded 
over—it is time for us to stop and do a good job of cleaning 
so that we shall have a clear vision ahead. Looking out this 
morning at the young men and women of the cow business— 
the Junior Cattlemen—I can’t help being happy that so many 
are here to help us consider the coming years. Those are the 
years which are theirs. They will have to make decisions as the 
pages of their years pass by. 

And it is important to them and to their children that wise 
decisions be made now for them—and not just for the tomor- 
row of 1954. 

The Cow Belles—it is their wise counsel and advice that 
will help us with the many things in 1954 which we need to 
do to insure that the future years will be bright and hopeful 
for our Junior Cattlemen and for all the “Juniors” of the 
world. 

We have two huge goals this year! 

The first is the need for more research. More research to 
help us be more efficient and economical in our operations. 
More study on how to do a better job of marketing our cattle, 
and to do a better job of distribution of our beef and leather. 
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Certainly, there have been studies applied to these fields, 
but we are only on the threshold of tomorrow. That is why 
so much emphasis has been placed on research on this con- 
vention program. Let us sincerely devote our tremendous ener- 
gies and talents to solving some of our basic economic prob- 
lems. 

The other big project of 1954—and for all future years— 
MUST be the strengthening of our determination to hold 
firmly to the beliefs of our forefathers, and we must sharpen 
up our tools of learning and bring forth the priceless infor- 
mation of what has made America. 

Is it mot great to live in a country where every man has 
a “crack” at any line of endeavor he desires, where there 
is a wide-open competition of ideas based on wide-open ac- 
cess to knowledge? In a country where you can do something 
and rear back and look at your accomplishment, to hold it 
for your own, or to share, as you please? 

The time is here NOW, stronger than any time in history, 
when the American people must return to the do-it-yourself 
habits of their ancestors and revel in their new-found powers 
of “self-help” and when a man must be looked up to for 
what he knows and does and not for whom he knows. 

The American people must be shocked to the point where 
they will regain enough clear hard common sense that they 
will quit inviting curtailment of their individual liberties and 
the encouraging effects for excessive and destructive tax rates. 
Furthermore, demand that the government functions be re- 
stricted and compel it to surrender the controls which are 
eating the insides out of our economy. 

We should give humble thanks for the courage and foresight 
of our forefathers who founded a country where a man can 
work, think, speak and worship as he desires . . . the dedi- 
cated men and women who founded a country to which 
now looks for guidance. 

Indeed, the eyes of the world are watching the cattlemen 
of. America. What are the cowmen going to do in view 
of their adverse economic circumstances ? 

I know in my heart that the cowmen—among the last 
stalwart defenders of freedom—will continue to stand up 
and be counted as free men. 

As Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote: 

“For what avails the plow or sail, or land, or life, 
If Freedom fail . . .” 

Is the man of the soil willing to “swap” his independence 
for continuing government handouts? Are the livestock pro- 
ducers getting weak-kneed and wanting to get on the gravy- 
train along with a powerful bloc of politicians who seem 
unlikely to support any proposed solution to our immense 
farm problem which would mean surrender of any of the 
vote-inducing federal benefits? Certainly NOT! 

Inefficiency in any line of endeavor should not be sub- 
sidized, and free people should not be placed in a position 
of working for government bounty. 

I say to you that at stake are the prosperity of agriculture 
and the American family’s food supply . . . as well as the 
American family’s freedom. 

Oh! Yes! There is so much more at stake than the value of a 
cow! 

If this country is to remain strong, then our agriculture 
economy must remain strong. And there is no question that 
the people of a well-fed nation are both healthier and more 
intelligent than those poorly fed, and they.are not so easily 
swayed by the whims of the few. 

It is today, and not tomorrow, that we are on the brink 
of almost the last chance to put sense into a farm program—- 
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a program of freedom and equal economic treatment and 
less dependence on government. And I do not underestimate 
the difficulties that stand in the way of putting such a 
program to work. 

Did the agencies which were set up in the "30's to relieve 
the admitted distress of the depression disappear when pump- 
priming was no longer necessary? Not at all. On the con- 
trary, they continued to grow bigger and bigger with no 
end in sight. 

You know, Thomas Jefferson once said: 

“A wise and frugal government, which shall restrain men 
from injuring one another, which shall leave them otherwise 
free to regulate their own pursuits of industry and improve- 
ment, and shall not take from the mouth of labor the bread 
it has earned—+his is the sum of good government.” 

What are those among us who are clamoring for govern- 
ment supports and controls doing, but taking the bread from 
the mouth of our nation? There is but one place for food— 
the stomach. 

The clamor for the tax dollar in subsidy hurts the con- 
sumer two ways . . . it increases his tax burden and raises 
his cost of living. 

And the producer of food is hurt in still another way— 
the ‘stored surpluses which seem to inevitably follow a sup- 
port program, will be a constant threat against his production 
and his well-being. 

A valuable lesson in basic economics, if the American 
people care to learn it, is floating before our eyes. High, 
rigid, support prices promote surpluses by encouraging ab- 
normal production practices and interferring with the normal 
workings of the law of supply and demand, thereby throw- 
ing out of balance our agriculture and general economy. 

Look at the wheat situation. There is so much wheat in 
government bins that we could go through a full year with- 
out growing a single bushel. And what are the wheat people 
going to do with the land the government has told them 
they cannot plant now? 

Today the government has cotton running out of its ears 
and, moreover, by high supports on cotton we have tended to 
discourage the use of that valuable fiber. What are the cot- 
ton growers going to do? 

What are the tobacco, the peanut, the corn growers going 
to do with their surplus lands? With people around the 
world starving every minute .. . 

We have been paying huge subsidies for crops we do not 
use. And it has all been at the expense of the land—our 
precious heritage of national wealth and security. 

Our nation’s economy is infested with artificial influences 
and feigned forces and government activity in practically 
every phase of American life, which in turn has altered the 
workings of natural forces and shifted initiative and responsi- 
bility to bureaus and bureaucrats. 

The situations in butter, corn, cotton and wheat are in direct 
contrast to that in beef where surpluses have been moved as 





fast as developed—moved because despite the sacrifice, the 
cowman insisted on a free, flexible market and demanded that 
he be allowed to prove once again that artificial curbs just 
do not work. 

All good citizens are worried about our national unbalanced 
budget. We are forced to conclude that, although a start 
has been made, deeper slashes must be made in our govern- 
ment spending in order that we can get our nation on a sound 
basis. 

To that end “Economy in Government” should be our 
watchword. 

The time is here for the taxpayer to awaken to the things 
that are happening to his tax dollar—in more ways than one 
—especially in the pursuit of regulations and in building a 
stronger bureaucracy and leading us further down the road 
to Socialism. 

Our nation is faced with a powerful and dangerous enemy 
—dangerous because its strength rises from our midst under 
many guises. An insidious movement which eventually will 
completely restrict private enterprises and personal liberty, and 
is only one step from maturing into Communism. A move- 
ment that is handled by a bunch of presistent ruthless minds. 

Living in an atomic age, not knowing what it holds in 
store, whether it will be used for the destruction or the well- 
being of mankind, we must see that men who sit in high 
offices directing and making our laws are men who will dedi- 
cate their lives to upholding our constitution and Bill of Rights, 
be loyal to our system of government and to the principles of 
individual liberty—they must be free men! 

The bold, ringing proposal of the President of the United 
States to contribute to world peace by sharing nuclear power 
for good, brought forth a program not dedicated to man’s 
death but for the well-being and safety of humanity. 

This is a heartening, stirring program that has as much 
appeal to the backward outposts of civilization as to the 
advanced centers. 

The leaders of the powers of the world must heed this 
deep impulse toward peace, or bear the responsibility for 
plunging the world into the depths of desolation. 

We are traveling on a sea of turbulent waters and the tides 
are too strong with the rush of conflicting currents for us to 
rest our oars. 

As individuals, as well as a nation, it is a must that we 
forge ahead. In our quest for progress we must not lose 
sight of the fact that there is a ruling hand over the destiny 
of man—a hand which turns the pages of our years. 

Since the first shining of Bethlehem’s Star, its radiant glow 
has lighted the dark nights of life, helping humanity with its 
long climb up from barbarism. 

In all of our problems of today, or those on the pages of 
tomorrow, one of the major tasks of men who would remain 
free, is to keep our faith in a spiritual being always throbbing 
in our hearts. 
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Meeting The Challenge Ahead 


THE INITIATIVE NOW HAS PASSED TO PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


By HARLOW H. CURTICE, President of General Motors Corporation 
Delivered at the GM MOTORAMA OF 1954, Luncheon, New York, N. Y., January 19, 1954 


ALSO wish to extend a very cordial welcome to you. It is 
[ indecs a pleasure to have so many of our good friends 
with us today. 

We attach great importance to our Motorama here in New 
York because it dramatizes so effectively the annual model 
changes which contribute in such an important degree to the 
growth of our industry and to the creation of greater values 
for customers. 

Because our luncheon today occurs so soon after the first 
of the year. It seems appropriate to discuss business prospects 
as we in General Motors appraise them. 

Our 1953 luncheon was held in this room just a year ago 
today. At that time, you may recall, there was considerable 
pessimism about the year ahead. I did not happen to share 
that viewpoint. 

And so, at last year’s luncheon I predicted a good year 
ahead for business generally and a good year for the automo- 
bile industry. My estimate was that, if materials were available, 
the industry would produce and the domestic market would 
absorb 6 million, 800 thousand cars and trucks. For General 
Motors I forecast sales of approximately 9 billion dollars. 

Well, the materials were available. And here are the final 
results: 

The automobile industzy’s factory sales in the domestic 
market last year totaled 7 million cars and trucks. Including 
Canada and units produced for export, industry sales amounted 
to about 7 million, 800 thousand units. It was the industry's 
second biggest year. 

As for General Motors, our U. S. and Canadian plants 
produced almost 3 million passenger cars and more than 
500 thousand trucks. Total dollar sales exceeded the forecast 
of 9 billion by a substantial amount. 

General Motors dealers who bought our cars and trucks 
and sold them to the public had one of their best years. 
They earned an excellent return on their investments, with 
profits substantially higher than for 1952. 

During the first six months of 1953, we were unable to 
provide our dealers with adequate inventories of passenger 
cars to enable them to obtain the business that was available 
to them, even though we scheduled all-out production to the 
extent of our capacity; including a substantial amount of 
overtime. Production in the second half was affected by the 
fire which destroyed our Hydra-Matic transmission plant. De- 
spite a phenomenal recovery achieved by our production men 
working together as a team, we lost more than 100,000 units 
as a result of the fire. 

However, we sold more automobiles in 1953 than in any 
other year except 1950. Our other civilian business was at 
a high level too. Defense sales were substantial, accounting 
for about 19 per cent of total sales. 

Nineteen-fifty-three was a good year for General Motors, 
and a good year for the automobile industry as well. To those 
who were taking a dim view of 1953, may I say that I would 
welcome many more years just like it. 

So much for 1953. Now for a look at 1954. 

We find prophets of doubt still with us. Again there are 
predictions of an economic setback, although most are now 
forecasting that the setback will be relatively mild. 


In my oninion, the pessimists are again mistaken. No 
depression is in my vision. It is my belief that the national 
economy will be strong and healthy throughout the year. 
These are the reasons why: 

Although prosperity in this country is certainly not depen- 
dent on a continuance of high defense expenditures, neverthe- 
less defense outlays must be given consideration. In m 
opinion, they will not be reduced drastically in 1954, although 
many adjustments will be made as between various categories 
of defense products. I estimate that total government expendi- 
tures, including state and local, will be maintained at about the 
current rate. I am sure it is recognized that we are far behind 
with respect to schools, highways, hospitals and other public 
works at the state and local levels. 

New housing starts should exceed a million again this 
year, and commercial building will continue at a high level. 

As for capital investment by industry—the elimination of 
the excess profits tax will make additional funds available 
for modernization and expansion of facilities. Industrial 
companies are continuing to make plans for a level of capital 
expenditures which, just a few years ago, would have seemed 
quite remarkable. This is one of the most vital points in 
evaluating the outlook for a continued high level of business 
activity. 

I anticipate little change in the over-all level of employ- 
ment. After allowance for seasonal trends, employment has 
been stable for about three years at an average of about 65 
million, including 314 million in the armed forces. I think 
this high level of employment will continue throughout 1954, 
and I see no reason to expect any significant increase in 
unemployment figures, which for several years have been 
unusually low. There won't be as much overtime as last year, 
but we should have full employment at a normal work week. 

Consumer expenditures should continue substantially at 
present high levels as a result of well-sustained incomes and 
lower taxes. 

Taking into consideration the various economic factors 
which I have outlined, the underlying strenght and vitality of 
the economy should support a gross national product this 
year approximately equal to the 365 billion total estimated 
for 1953. 

There is one danger we must guard against—and that is 
psychological. If those who presist in taking a pessimistic 
view of the future succeed in planting fear in the minds of 
the public, those seeds of fear could take root and the result 
might be the very condition we seek to avoid. 

Public confidence is difficult to measure, and so its impor- 
tance is not always understood. But, it is a key factor in 
maintaining a high level of economic activity. 

It is important, first, because it affects plans for business 
investment, and as I just pointed out, a continuing high level 
of business investment is vital to a healthy economy. Public 
confidence also affects consumer spending—more so now than 
ever before because with our high standard of living so much 
consumer spending is discretionary. 

It has been demonstrated time and again that when the 
people of this country have cash or credit plus confidence they 
will purchase goods and services provided they are made 
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HARLOW H. CURTICE 


sufficiently attractive. Of course, this is a competitive under- 
taking and the normal risks of the market place are involved— 
but that is to be expected. 

As far as General Motors is concerned, we welcome such 
normal competitive risks and expect to make a good showing 
in the market place this year. We believe our new products 
for 1954 are truly outstanding, with major advances in body 
design and engineering changes which, in our opinion, assure 
General Motors’ continuing leadership in the industry. 

You will see representative models of our car lines in a 
13-minute film we have prepared especially for this occasion. 
After seeing them on the screen and after inspecting the cars 
more closely tomorrow at the Preview, I am confident you will 
agree with our “unbiased” opinion. 

You also will see at the Preview tomorrow our new 1954 
“dream” cars. We call them “dream’’ cars because they em- 
body our experimental and exploratory ideas of what cars of 
the future may be like. Some of these ideas are not realized 
for years. Others may never be realized. Still others that are 
experimental today find their way into production tomorrow. 

One of the “dream” cars of the 1953 show, for example, 
the Chevrolet Corvette, was placed in production last year and 
now is becoming available in increasing quantities. And many 
of the features that the public admired in other “dream” cars 
last year now are incorporated in our 1954 models. 

This year the ‘‘dream” car that looks farthest down the road 
—and possibly down a road that does not lead where we wish 
to go—is the XP-21, the first experimental automobile built in 
this country powered by a gas turbine engine. This laboratory 
on wheels obviously is not suited to highway use. We did not 
expect that it would be. We built it to help us explore the 
commercial possibilities of the gas turbine. We hope that it 
will add to our knowledge in the field of thermodynamics. 

The XP-21 gas turbine car and similar research projects 
reaching far into the future are what we will expect in increas- 
ing numbers from our new Technical Center in suburban 
Detorit. The Center is now some 50 per cent completed, and 
by 1955 it will house our central research, engineering, pro- 
cess development and styling activities. 

Basically, the Technical Center represents a determination 
on our part to insure a position of continuing leadership in 
technological progress in the years ahead. The future well- 
being of our country depends on such progress—and increas- 
ingly so. 

This year our new cars offer dramatic evidence of techno- 
logical progress built into the product for the benefit of the 
customer. 

Over the years such progress in the design and engineering 
of the automobile has tended to be evolutionary in nature. 
But every once in a while a change is made that registers a 
major forward step. 

I refer to such important advances as the high compression 
engine, pioneered by General Motors in 1948, and the hard, 
top, convertible-type body design which we pioneered in 1949. 
These are just two examples of the many major advances that 
have come from General Motors since the war. 


This year -we are making another major advance. We move 
ahead again with a most important forward step in body 
design. It has been aptly named the panoramic windshield. 
It consists of a windshield bent around the sides of the car 
so that the roof piliar can be placed farther back and hence out 
of the driver's vision. This outstanding achievement of the 
stylists and engineers combines beauty of design with in- 
creased vision for greater driving safety. Its impact will be 
felt throughout the industry and for many years. 
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You also will notice other changes in our new cars when 
you drive them—as I know you will. New engines with in- 
creased horsepower and improved automatic transmissions pro- 
vide better performance, more economy and greater highway 
safety. 

To bring these new and improved 1954 models to the mar- 
ket required an outlay of approximately 350 million dollars 
for special tools, dies, jigs and fixtures. We believe they repre- 
sent outstanding progress and the greatest values ever offered 
by General Motors. 

With this background, I believe you will understand why 
I am optimistic about our outlook for the year 1954. 

If my appraisal of the over-all economic picture is correct, 
then General Motors’ volume of sales in physica’ and dollar 
terms in 1954 should not be far from the high level attained 
in 1953. 

As for the industry, I estimate that the domestic market 
should absorb in the area of 6 million, 300 thousand passenger 
cars and trucks. Unit production, including Canada and for 
export to other markets, should approximate a total of 7 mil- 
lion cars and trucks. 

The forces of competition in 1954 will be strong. However, 
as I said last year, our industry, as well as American industry 
generally, has always thrived on competition. And so has the 
country. In fact, our nation’s growth, our increasing produc- 
tivity, our higher standard of living, our entire free enterprise 
system, all stem from competition. It is competition that re- 
duces costs, stimulates improvements and new products and 
brings manifold benefits to the consuming public. 

Competition in our industry in 1954 means harder work 
and more aggressive selling than in any year since 1941. We 
in General Motors not only welcome the return of competition 
but are prepared for it. Any automobile man worth his salt 
is finding the return to normal competitive conditions a thrill- 
ing challange. 

I emphasize this because there have been so many opinions 
expressed by persons who are unfamiliar with the industry and 
its achievements. We have even been accused of weakening 
the economy through overproduction. This is a misinterpreta- 
tion of the facts. Over the years the automobile industry has 
contributed importantly to the national economy. It did so in 
1953 and will continue to do so in 1954. 

So far, I have confined my remarks to 1953 and the outlook 
for 1954. 

Now I would like to make some observations with respect to 
the long-range future of our country. 

Many economic factors have worked together in the past 
to bring increased wealth to our nation and steadily raise our 
standard of living. I believe they will continue to do so. 

A most important one is the degree of technological pro- 
gress in engineering and research. We are now experiencing 
an unprecedented activity in these fields. Technological ad- 
vances mean new products, improved products. They also 
mean better methods and processes—a// to the benefit of the 
customer. 

Another factor to be considered is population growth, which 
has increased almost 22 per cent since 1940. It is estimated 
that this growth will continue and that by 1975 our population 
may total as much as 220 million. 

A growing population means a growing labor force. The 
combination of a growing labor force and a highly active 
technology results in a tremendous and mounting production 
potential. 

Balancing this production potential will be a high level of 
demand for goods. 





Wtih population growing, employment continuing at a high 
level and output increasing, we can anticipate a steady climb in 
national income. Disposable income per capita, which is cur- 
rently about 40 per cent above the 1940 average expressed in 
terms of buying power, may well be 70 per cent above 
by 1960. 

Government expenditures will continue to be substantial, 
although we have every reason to anticipate a relative decline 
from the present high level. Such a decline, however, will 
mean a corresponding reduction in the tax burden, and this 
will release funds for consumer and corporate spending. 

The latter is a most important factor. As I pointed out, we 
are in the midst of a tremendous upswing in technological 
progress. As the forces of a normal competitive market come 
increasingly into play, individual companies will find it desir- 
able and even necessary to capitalize on technological advances 
already available and to be alert to future advances so that they 
can give customers greater values for their dollars. They will 
be required to continue to invest large sums in plant and 
equipment. 

A planned economy has no place in my book, and I am 
sure none in yours. But the alternative to centralized planning 
by government is for private industry to take full advantage of 
its present opportunities. 

Considerable credit is due the mew administration for the 
many constructive steps it has already taken in the direction of 
restoring the foundations for a free economy. With the end 
of controls, the initiative now has passed to private industry. 
Business leaders have the responsibility and must accept the 
challange of building on these foundations an economy that 
will continue to be sound and dynamic. 

In General Motors we are accepting this challenge. 

General Motors is undertaking a new expansion program 
calling for capital expenditures of 1 billion dollars. The 
program contemplates, among other things, providing addi- 
tional capacity for our automotive divisions to meet the needs 
of an expanding market. I estimate that 60 per cent of this 
program will be accomplished in 1954 and the remainder by 
the fall of 1955. 

This new expansion program is being undertaken at this time 
to assure General Motors adequate capacity to-enable us to 
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keep pace with the normal growth of the market as we appraise 
it for the future. It will help to provide a solid foundation 
for our position in the industry, create expanding job oppor- 
tunities and further protect the investment of the owners in 
the business. 

Our new capital investment program is in addition to ex- 
penditures of 2 billion dollars for capital investment during 
the eight-year period 1946 through 1953. 

In other words, by the fall of 1955 we will have expended 
3 billion dollars for capital investment since the end of World 
War II. This, of course, does not include annual expenditures 
for special tools during this period. 

The demands of this expansion program were one of the 
reasons for our recent 300 million dollar debt financing. 

A second reason was the need for added working capital 
occasioned by our rapidly growing sales volume. There has 
been a basic increase in our civilian sales volume of more than 
100 per cent since 1947. Last year our volume of defense sales 
totaled nearly 2 billion dollars. Defense business requires 
portionately more working capital than does our normal civilian 
business. 

Beyond this, we have since 1948 advanced substantial sums 
to four of our steel suppliers to add further to their capacity 
and thereby increase steel availability—a basic necessity if the 
country’s steel production is to support a level of business such 
as we are providing for in our present expansion program. 

Another important factor is taxes. The amount of earnings 
available for reinvestment in the business has been limited 
during recent years by the burden of taxes. In the last four 
years, excess profits taxes alone payable by General Motors 
have totaled about 700 million dollars. 

I might also mention that in a period of sharply rising 
prices, and under currently accepted accounting procedures 
the replacement of worn-out and obsolete machinery and 
equipment cannot be financed solely through amounts pro- 
vided for depreciation and obsolescence. This fact has become 
increasingly important since World War II and has further 
increased our need for additional capital. 

We recognize that in the period ahead it will be even more 
important to keep plants up to date and efficient—even if this 
means scrapping equipment before it has been fully depre- 
ciated. We recognize, too, that large sums must be spent each 
year for special tools needed to bring out new models and for | 
facilities for advanced design of engines, automatic transmis- 
sions and other new developments. These expenditures are 
much higher today than ever before in our history. 

These requirements are all in addition to the need for © 
sufficient capacity to meet present demand and to provide for © 
the normal growth of the market. 

The fact that we are embarking on an unprecedented expan- 
sion program at this time is evidence that we have confidence 
both in the immediate future and in the long-term growth 
of the market for our products. This program is a measure of 
our faith in our country. It will enable General Motors to 
continue to make its full contribution to a strong and expand- 
ing national economy. 

Those who see recurrent shadows of depression and reces- 
sion falling across the nation’s path of progress should also 
have faith. With a favorable economic climate, an enterprise 
system unhampered by controls, and a people willing to work 
for an improved standard of living, the responsibility rests 
with industry and business to keep the economy strong and, 
over the years, keep it expanding. 

That is the challange that faces us today. As far as General 
Motors is concerned, we accept that challenge. 








